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The Bra Designed with YOU in mind 


It’s the girl with a lovely figure who 
looks pretty in everything from 
sweaters to date-dresses...and BALI 
has designed this bra to give you the 
naturally beautiful contours that 
everyone admires. Bali Bras are on 
sale everywhere, priced from $1.25. 


Look for this label — 
every genuine Boli Bra 


BALI Brassiere Co., Inc. 
8 West 30th Street « New York 
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WO men, strangers an hour 
before, were seated at a 
small table in a corner of a 
café near the Washington water- 
front. The taller of the two, who 
answered to the name of Riese- 
berg, wore white duck trousers 
and a sports shirt open at the 
throat. He moved his tumbler 
meditatively back and forth over 
the table. 

“Yes, Mr. Keenan,” he said, 
evidently pursuing discussion of a 
subject of great interest to both, 
“the Santa Cruz is still there at 
the bottom of Manta Bay, off the 
coast of Peru—what’s left of her 
hulk, anyway—and the treasure is 
still intact.” 

“Why hasn't anyone salvaged 
the treasure if its existence has 
been known all these years?” 
asked his companion with some 
skepticism. 

“As a matter of fact, four or 
five people have tried—and lost 





THE TWELVE-FOOT OCTOPUS WRAPPED ONE LONG TENTACLE 


By HARRY E. RIESEBERG 


When a man who holds a world re- 
ord for deep sea diving—and an 
old manuscript telling of sunken 
Spanish treasure—get together, 
there’s bound to be a good story 





THE TREASURE CHEST LAY ON THE SEA BOTTOM 
5 





AROUND THE SHARK 


WE FOUND TREASURE 


(Based on the author's experiences. Undersea photographs on this page taken by Lieutenant Rieseberg) 


their lives in the attempt. Two 
expeditions were caught in storms 
they started too late in the sea- 
son—and went down with all 
hands. But it's still there—it has 
to be—and I'm going after it.” 
“Just what do you mean by that 
—are you yourself a diver?” the 
other questioned. 
The tall man nodded. “I've 
had considerable experience in 
that line,’ he said with a smile. 
George Keenan leaned forward 
eagerly. ‘When we met this 
afternoon on the docks, I didn't 
realize who you are. You didn't 
identify yourself beyond saying 
that your name is Rieseberg. You 
must be Lieutenant Harry E. Riese- 
berg, the man who's been in the 
papers so much lately as having 
made a world record for deep-sea 
diving in an all-metal robot of 
some sort. Is that right ?” 
“Right,” replied the Lieutenant. 
“I'm the guilty party.” 
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Far right: THE SALVAGE SCHOONER CHARTERED BY LIEU- 
TENANT RIFSEBERG IN HIS SEARCH FOR SUNKEN TREASURE 


Right: AN UNDERSEA SHOT 
OF LIEUTENANT RIFESEBERG 
INSPECTING A HUGE OCTO- 
PUS HE HAD BATTLED ON 
ONE OF HIS’ EXPEDITIONS 


Just below: THE AUTHOR 
EXAMINING A BARNACLED 
ANCHOR WHICH THE DIVING 
ROBOT HELPED TO SALVAGE 


Below center: AN OCTO- 
PUS EJECTING THE DARK 
FLUID WHICH HELPS IT 
TO ESCAPI ITS FNEMIES 


(Photograph by the author.) 


Bottom: THIS IS WHAT'S 
NEW IN HATS FOR DIVERS 





Keenan snubbed out his cigarette. 
“What's the whole story?” he asked. 
“How did you learn of this treasure 
ship in the first place?” 

“Well, it’s quite a tale,” the other 
answered. “About three years ago, 
while I was connected with the 
United States Bureau of Navigation 
here in Washington, I came across 
an ancient manuscript evidently writ- 
ten by some Spanish priest. That 
manuscript gave the description of 
the galleon Santa Cruz and the loca- 
tion where she went down. It was 
a fascinating account of the sinking 
of the ship by buccaneers--and what 
gave it specially strong appeal to m« 
was the fact that the ship was laden 
with gold, silver, and other valuables. 
This treasure, it seems, was consigned 
to the ship by His Majesty of Spain 
to be delivered to Charles I of Eng- 
land, to help him make war upon his 
own subjects. The Santa Cruz sailed 
out of the harbor of Lima on _ the 
morning of December 16, 1680, with 
a cargo of more than thirty million 
pieces-of-eight and gold bullion. She 
was a stately ship, carrying seventy 
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guns, and the treasure in her hold would have 
been worth more than two million dollars in 
our money. 

“But she didn’t sail far. Whether her captain, fearing pi- 
rates, kept his craft close inshore for safety, or whether he was 
accustomed only to handling coasting vessels, will never be 
known. Anyway, he hugged the shoreline, and presently a 
pirate craft appeared from the shelter of one of the coves and 
sped straight for the Suwta Crvz. Men could be seen lining the 
rails—buccancers, they proved to be—standing ready at het 
guns, moving about the high-pooped deck. Fierce looking fel 
lows they were, gaudily clad, bristling with weapons. The cap- 
tain of the Santa Cruz decided to run for it. With Panama to 
the northward it was only a short distance to port, and there was 
a chance he might reach safety before the pirate craft could come 
within shot. The oncoming vessel had the advantage of a fa- 
voring wind, however, and the Santa Cruz was overtaken and 
captured. 

“Her captain, crew, and passengers were put to the sword, 
with the exception of an aged priest who was put aboard the 
pirate craft—perhaps the pirate 
leader was superstitious and 
thought it would be ill luck to 
murder one who wore the robes of 
the Church. The padre was later 
set ashore. He made his way back 
to Lima where he told the tale 
recorded in the manuscript of 
which I am speaking. 

“The Santa Cruz, manned by a 
prize crew of buccaneers, was 
soon, however, to meet her fate 
In those waters lie submerged 
recfs and, still within sight of the 
pirate ship, the galleon struck a 
Sharp pinnacle of rock and went 
down with all on board.” 

Licutcnant Riescberg paused, 
then continued. ‘Now you know 
the story, Mr. Keenan. If the 
idea appeals to you, you can go 
ahead and outfit your own ship 
and make an independent try. 
I'll do my best to beat you, of 
course—and may the best man 
win! However, as you have al- 
ready intimated your possible will 
ingness to join me in this enter- 
prise, I will make you an offer 
I have a schooner chartered. She's 
ready to sail at a moment's notice. 
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I have the right sort of crew—a good captain, 
navigator, and the necessary equipment. It's 
modern equipment, too—the best and latest to 
be had. It cost a pretty penny—and, as you 


know, I am looking for someone to share the expenses of the expedition. My 
offer is this—I'll put in my time, knowledge, and the entire equipment as it 
stands there at the dock, together with one third of the expenses, if you will 
I'll divide evenly with you if the expedition 


take on the other two thirds. 
is a success.” 


“That sounds fair enough,’ remarked Keenan, to whom such a challenge 
“How much financing would it take, 


presented a well nigh irresistible lure. 
all told ?”’ 


Lieutenant Rieseberg figured for some time on the back of the menu and 


then mentioned a sum. ‘About that,” he said. 


The amount was larger than George Keenan had expected, but he did not 
“It’s as good as done! 
Here’s to the success of our expedition and the recovery of the treasure.” 


hesitate. “Very well,” he said, lifting his glass. 


HE hulk of the Santa Cruz, it was believed, had probably deteriorated, 


long years past; but the treasure 
itself, due to its indestructible nature 
and weight, must certainly still lic be- 
neath the waters of Manta Bay where 
the ill fated galleon went down. 

Days of cruising over what seemed 
the most likely spots proved fruitless. 
Many wrecks were found by the 
dragging kedge anchors and the loca- 
tion-finders, but none seemed to be 
the remains of the Santa Cruz. For 
several days a gale blew, also, which 
greatly retarded the expedition’s op- 
erations. 

Finally, on the tenth day, the sal- 
vige schooner was over the spot where 
it had been decided to make explora- 
tions on the bottom. As the schooner 
approached the reefs, which were just 
awash, the long sea swell sweeping 
asainst the base of the rocks and then receding, left the sharp, 
talonlike pinnacles exposed. 

The sky was cloudless and there was scarcely a ripple on the 
sca. So transparent was the water in the shallower places that 
the bottom, at six or seven fathoms, appeared to be within 
reach of one’s outstretched hand. The objects on the bed of 
the reef and rock-strewn sca were amazingly deceptive; great 
fingers of formations were the exact counterparts of the timbers 
and gaunt ribs of sunken wrecks, strange sea growths looked 
like buried kegs or chests. It seemed that one could actually 
discern the rotting timbers of some weird hulk beneath the 
schooner’s shadow—possibly the wreck of the Santa Cruz itself. 
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Left: THE DIVING ROBOT WHICH HAS HELPED 
RIESEBERG IN HIS UNDERSEA OPERATIONS, THE ARMS ARE CON- 
TROLLED FROM INSIDE AND THE STEEL CLAWS CAN HAMMER 
OR TAKE HOLD OF AN OBJECT. NOTICE ATTACHED HEADLIGHTS 


LIEUTENANT 


Left: A FIGURE DISAP- 
PEARING INTO THE RO- 
BOT SHOWS ITS CAPACITY 


Below: THE WATER-TIGHT 
TRAP DOOR IS FASTENED 
SECURELY FOR THE DIVE 


Bottom: WINCHES WHICH 
CONTROL THE DESCENT OF 
THE ROBOT. THE ELECTRI- 
CIAN KEEPS IN CONSTANT 
TOUCH WITH THE DIVER 
THROUGH THE TELEPHONE 





“Let go the anchor!” bellowed 
Captain Alvin Loesche, as the little 
schooner gradually ceased to move 
on the calm surface of the water. 

Licutcnant Rieseberg’s diving ro- 
bot was immediately made ready for 
the descent. It was a strange de- 
vice, a mass of steel and iron with 
powerful electric lights in its fore- 
head and on each of its nine-foot, 
toggle-jointed arms lights that 
would throw a beam into the murky 
void hundred feet or more, 
depending on the depths in which 
it was being operated. Behind the 
robot were the winches and drums 
which controlled the reeling out or 
in of the three-quarter-inch steel cable by which the man-made, 
semi-human monster was lowered or raised 

On deck, the electrician was ready to give the signal. Several 
of the seamen were fussing with the ropes and cables; the en- 
gineer thrust his begrimed face out of the door of the dingy 
engine-room, awaiting the signal to start the engines. 

Rieseberg had prepared himself for the descent by donning an 
old sweater, heavy woollen socks, and moccasins. He crawled 
into the aperture known as the trap—the door of the diving 
robot. Swiftly the water-tight trap was closed, locked, and bolted 
down. A moment more and the device was unlashed from 
its brackets against the bulwarks. (Continued on page 26) 
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This day is full of mischief— 
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March Day 


FRANCES FROS1 
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It is daffy, is wild, 

It has kicked up its heels, 
It has laughed and wept 
Like the heart of a child. 


Full of Old Scratch is this day— 
It is quiet, is loud. 

Sun popped his head over 

The hill, and then buried 

His nose in a cloud. 


This day is full of humor— 
It behaves like a clown. 

Of a sudden it rained 

Great buckets of silver, 

Of a sudden it shone! 


This day is an imp of the sky— 
Of a sudden it snowed, 

A beautiful blizzard of 
South-slanting stars 

Blotting out hill and road. 


Full of tricks is this day! 
Next, the gay sun was out, 
But a quick gale was tossing 
The bare trees and blowing 
Loose doors about. 


And now this impudent day, 
Full of trouble and joy, 

Goes turning bright cartwheels 
Overhill to the night 

Like a show-off small boy! 


by RICHARD BENNETT 
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MRS. TERWILLI 


By MARY AVERY GLEN 







Illustrated bj 
ROBB BEEBI 


mittee!’ Phyllis Merriam pulled off her wool gloves and 

stretched her cold fingers out to the red isinglass windows 
of the old-fashioned Baltimore heater in the home back parlor. 
“It's a big responsibility to have charge of an important thing 
like the midwinter get-together—and a lot of work, too. But, 
of course, we want Martinstown High to have the best.” 

“It's going to be a great success, Phyl,” her sister Meg said 
with enthusiasm, pulling off her coat and casting herself down 
on the sofa beside their friend, Dilsey Mercer. “Don't you 
think the meeting this afternoon was fun? All the kids on the 
program are crazy about their parts. Miss Graves suggested 
having tableaux with characters out of books, didn't she ?” 

Phyl nodded. “Yes, she did. And everyone thought it a swell 
idea.” 

“Gravy's a good egg,” Dilsey observed, pulling her long legs 
up under her. “I never liked English until she came. She's one 
popular teacher, all right. And I agree that the idea for the 
tableaux is splendid. In a jolly way, it sort of ties the whole 
thing up with school.” 

Phyl edged her rocker nearer the stove. “She feels it would 
be nice for Mr. Buzby to give a little talk after the tableaux, 
before we start to dance—-since he’s the Principal. Just a minute 
two. Of course none of the committee objected, so we 
okayed it. 

I'm all excited about the costumes,’ Meg said. “Those old 
trunks upstairs in the “Black Hole of Calcutta’ are going to be 
a gold mine for our Lvttle Women tableau, Dill. There's a plaid 
dress of Great-aunt Margarct Hobart’s that will be the very thing 
for Jo March. It has a long skirt and a wrinkly basque, and a 
little straight-up collar about an inch high. I know Aunt Marcia 
will lend you her shell cameo pin; and if you'll smooth your 
hair down flat under a net and wear a black velvet band, you'll 


; 7 OU girls can thank your stars that you aren't on the com- 


or 


ER’S PARROT 


They say parrots don’t under- 
stand the meaning of their re- 
marks—but Dilsey had reason 
to believe Dennis Terwilliger 
knew what he was talking about 


look exactly like Jo. There's a sweet long red dress with ruffles 
that'll be just right for me as Amy.” 

Dilsey was all attention. “That's grand, Meg. I mean it 
definitely is! I was just wondering where we'd find the right 
clothes. Let's dig ‘em out this afternoon.” She interrupted 
herself with a sudden giggle. “I just can’t get over Bobby 
Atkins. He was talking about his costume for Treasure Island 
He could manage a pirate get-up, he says, if only Long John 
Silver hadn't a aaah es leg. He thinks he'll have to Rimes 
a pair of his father's trousers-—-Mr. Atkins is fat, you know 
and stuff both his own legs into one leg of the pants. Then he'll 
put a pillow into the other and rig up a cane for the wooden 
leg.” 

“How can he walk ?”” Meg demanded, laughing 

“He can't. Two of the boys will have to carry him in and 
plant him—-of course, the curtain will be down. It's cockeyed 
for a pirate to wear long pants, but he thinks he can stand at 
the back, with the others sort of crouching in front of him. I 
suggested that he bend one knee and rest it on top of a stick 
for the wooden leg, you know—but he says he can't!" 

“If Bobby tumbles down it'll be all the funnier,” Meg said. 
“There'll be nobody in the audience but school kids, and they'd 
be in stitches. How many prizes are there, Phyl?” she inquired, 
turning to her sister. 

“Two. One's for the person in the audience who gets the high- 
est score in guessing the tableaux. It'll be a book-—don't you 
think that’s appropriate? And the other's for the tableau the 
audience votes is best. That's a box of candy. There'll be several 
persons in most of the numbers, but they can pass the candy 
around among them. Don't tell anyone what the prizes are, 
girls. They're confidential.” 

“IT can't help hoping Slim Oliver will get the tableau prize,” 
Dilsey said. “He's been awfully washed-up lately. His father's 
so sick, you know, and the whole family are worried. But | 
don't think Slim has half a chance. It's a hard job to get up a 
costume for Robinson Crusoe.’ 

Meg settled herself comfortably with a cushion at her back 
“If you ask me, | believe that litthe Okey-Doke will win it.” 

“Let's see, who is he going to be? Oh, yes, Pinocchio!” Phyl 
glanced at a typed sheet which lay on top of her schoolbooks. 
“Did he tell you how he was going to hit it off ? 

“Better than that, he showed me his costume-—and it's simply 
out of this world. His mother made it for his older brother to 
wear to a masquerade before they moved here. That's why 
Okey-Doke chose Pinocchio. But I promised not to tell.” 

“Slim's going to wear those old tan fur rugs that belong 
in their car,” Dilsey continued. “They're pretty dirty, but he 
says that’s all to the good-—-undoubtedly Robinson Crusoe was 
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dirty. Up in their attic they have one of those yellow pussycat 
fitch mutfs—it belonged to Slim's grandmother. He thinks he 
can make a tall cap out of that. But I don’t know how it will 
look. His mother is too busy taking care of his father to do 
anything about it. Maybe we could help him.” 

“Old Mrs. Terwilliger, across the street, has a parrot,” Phyl 
said consideringly. 

“A parrot!” Dilsey’ cried. “Oh, Phyl, trust you to think of 
something good! A parrot’s the very thing. If Slim had a 
real parrot he'd be okay. Don't tell anybody——Long John Silver 
might get a parrot, too. Will Mrs. Terwilliger lend it?” 


“Tm not sure,” Phyl said doubtfully. “Perhaps she would. 
We don’t know her very well.” 
“We do,” Dilsey asserted. “That is, Mother knows her. She 


goes to our church. May I use the telephone, girls? I'm going 
to call up Slim this instant.” 


HALF hour later, in the house across the street, Dilsey 

sat on a black haircloth chair, calling on Mrs. Terwilliger. 
She felt a little self-conscious about making her request under 
the unwinking, cynical gaze of the parrot. 

The old lady seemed upset. “Oh, my dear, I don’t think | 
could lend him! Suppose he took cold and got pneumonia? If 
it were summertime now—but no, I couldn't let you take him 
out in this weather. He isn’t really mine, you sec. He belongs to 
Jimmie Pettingill, my grandnephew. Jimmie’s in the South 
Pacific now, poor boy, and before he went he asked me to take 
care of his parrot. I don't like the parrot very much myself, but 
I feel a great responsibility.” 

“Tm sorry,” Dilsey murmured. “I thought it would checr 
Slim up to get the prize,” she added artfully. “He's so worricd 
about his father.’ 

Mrs. Terwilliger began to show signs of weakening. “How ts 
Mr. Oliver today-—-have you heard? Id like to cheer the boy 
up, too. There are no finer people in our church than the Olivers 
Perhaps if I put a very heavy cover over the cage,” she conceded, 
“and you should call for him with a car the night of the party 

Dilsey beamed with gratitude. “Oh, Mrs. Terwilliger, you're 
too good! I'll take the most wonderful care of him.” She ros< 
and stood beside the parrot’s cage. “He's such a grand big 
fellow and such a splendid bright green. What's his name ? 

“His name's Dennis,” Mrs. Terwilliger replied apologetically 
“T can't understand why my nephew chose to call him that 
there are so many prettier names.” 

“Can he talk 2” Dilsey asked. 

“Oh, yes, indeed. He's a valuable bird, I believe. But | 
wish Jimmic had taken more pains in training him. Young men 
are so slangy. Some of the things Dennis says aren't quite re- 
fined. I try to correct him, but | don’t think it docs much good. 
I tap his legs with a little piece of whalebone.” 

Dilsey turned back at the door. “The party will be pretty 
late, Mrs. Terwilliger-——I wouldn't want to disturb you. Would 
it be all right if T kept Dennis overnight at our house and 
brought him back first thing in the morning ?” 

“Oh, dear,” the old lady sighed, almost seeming to regret her 
decision. “Well, if it’s late, I suppose that'll have to do, Dilsey 
But be sure to keep him in a warm place, and see that there 
aren't any draughts. 


HE midwinter get-together, the biggest social affair of the 

school season, proved to be a great success, as Meg had 
prophesied. Dilsey thought she had never seen the assembly 
room look so attractive. Trust Phyl Merriam to put a thing 
through in style! Everywhere there were flags and banners and 
trophies, and looped streamers of crimson and white, the school 
colors. At the back of the room stood a handsome hemlock tree, 
darkly green and thick, and on the platform, at the front, two 
smaller trees, one at cach side of the crimson curtain. The boys 
had cut them in the woods behind Stebbins’s Mill and had 
dragged them into town on a bobsled. 
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The tableaux were received with enthusiastic applause. With 
the aid of a stout cane, which served as a wooden leg, Long 
John Silver kept his balance; Okey-Doke proved to be a realistic 
Pinocchio in the Walt Disney manner; and Dilsey’s unruly red 
hair submitted to the net and the velvet band with exceptional 
grace. After the last tableau, when the book was awarded to 
Sybil Kenyon as the most accurate guesser, there was generous 
hand clapping, but the next announcement quite brought dowi: 
the house. Slim Oliver's tableau had been voted the best. Walls 
resounded with shrill whistles of approval and the floor vibrated 
to the stamping of feet. Slim and his brother, Tommy, were 
favorites at Martinstown High, and everybody knew that of lat 
the boys had had their share of trouble. 

Slim had made the best of his resources, and the Crusoe group 
certainly had merit. Seated on a simulated rock, whittling 




















stick and wearing the fur rugs and the yellow fur cap, Robinson 
was surprisingly convincing. His crowning glory, however, was 
the parrot, which perched obligingly on his shoulder. Before 
a painted backdrop of ocean and palm trees, a black Man Friday 
bore a wooden bowl of tropical fruits; and at the side, a red 
flannel shirt on a pole signaled the castaway’s predicament to .an 
unhecding sca 

Before the tableau properties were finally cleared away, there 
were thumps and bumps and smothered giggles back of the 
curtain. Behind the scenes, Dilsey had been on hand to restor 
the parrot to his cage, and when he was captured at last, she 
had placed him on a table on the platform. 

Then the curtains parted to disclose Mr. Buzby. The Principal 
cleared his throat and the audience quicted down respectfully 
At the rear of the room the janitor, Mr. Spillett, stood ready to 
whisk away the chairs in preparation for the dancing, and two 
or three of the older boys creaked stealthily to their feet and 
joined him. 

Mr. Buzby was prepared to be brief. “All you young folks 
are cager for the dancing, I know,’ he said, “so I won't keep 
you long. The point I am going to make is one you have prob 
ably observed yourselves—that every phase of our school, no 
matter from what angle we may view it, contributes something 
to the important matter of education. In our classrooms we 
are not only training our minds, we are learning to work together. 
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‘camwork. And even tonight, as we enjoy this happy evening, 
we are not only having a good time, we are—’’ 
“Applesauce!” exclaimed a cackling, contemptuous voice near 


Mr. Buzby, startled, turned about and met the pale, sardonic 
ces of the parrot. “Well, well,” he said, flushing a little, “an- 
oiher county heard from!” 

In the audience broad grins spread across the faces of the 
boys, and the girls giggled as loudly as they dared. Mr. Buzby 
spoke to the a “I'm sorry you don't agree, old fellow, 
but you'll have to be quiet or we'll cover you up. Now, as I 
was saying, there are educational implications even—” 








FEELING LIKE A CONSPIRATOR 
IN THE CHILLY DAWN, DILSEY 
PRIED UP THE SCHOOL WINDOW a 


“Good night!’ Dennis shricked. Then he gave a raucous 
squawk which ended in a prolonged cackle. 

After this second thrust it was hard for Mr. Buzby to re- 
capture the thread and the mood of his speech. He gave the mat- 
ter up, laughing helplessly. “Oh, well, perhaps you're right, 
old boy. Let's strike up the music.” 


HE long plaid dress with its quaint basque seemed to have 

bestowed upon Dilsey the old-timy, offhand, lovable per- 
sonality of Jo March herself. Everybody felt its charm, and 
Dilsey decided not to change after the tableau. Wearing her 
ostume, she had no lack of partners. She was always popular at 
i party, always in the thick of the fun, but that night she was 
radiant, of all the girls the most in demand. 

Freed from his fur rugs and once more in conventional at- 
ire, Slim Oliver whirled her across the floor, skillfully avoid- 
ing the other hilariously careering couples. “I'm strong for that 
lress, Dill,” he told her admiringly. “It’s a wow! Just suits 
you some way.” 

Dilsey was still walking in a dream when, the dance over, 
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Slim escorted her home some time after the clock had struck 
twelve. Slim was happy, too. On the way he confided to Dilsey 
that the doctor had pronounced his father out of danger. All 
that was needed now for complete recovery was rest and quiet 
for a few weeks of convalescence. 

Muffled in a woolly bathrobe, Mrs. Mercer leaned over the 
stair rail in the upper hall. “Did you have a good time, Daugh- 
ter? That's splendid! I've put an extra blanket on your bed- 
it’s so frightfully cold. Wrap up warm, and don’t open your win- 
dow too far. Daddy says this is the coldest night of the year.” 

Dilsey fell asleep at once, too happy to notice the cold. But 
before daylight a creeping sense of chill aroused her. The grand 
father clock on the stairs struck six. She reached down drowsily 
to pull up the extra blanket. “Wasn't the party lovely,” she 
said to herself. “I must remember to return Aunt Marcia’s 
cameo and the dress. I must remember 

Suddenly she was out of bed and standing in her bare feet on 
the icy rug. “The parrot! I forgot it! It's Saturday morning- 
last night the janitor must have turned all the heat off in the 
school building. The parrot will die—it’s probably frozen stiff 
by this time. What shall I do?” 


AS THE green glow of dawn was flushing the east and putting 
out the wintry stars, Dilsey, a forlorn figure, eyes tragic 
from worry, tiptoed from the Mercer front door into the empty 
street and started on a run for the school. 

As her mother had said, it was, indeed, frightfully cold. She 
clapped her mittened hands and then held them to her ears. 
The bitterer the wind, the more her thoughts turned to poor, 
helpless Dennis, suffering all night through her carelessness- 
perhaps even now lying dead in his cage in the freezing as- 
sembly room. 

Martinstown High School was not far distant. Passing the 
Merriam house, where her friends lay wrapped in enviable slum- 
ber, she could see its snowy roof among the trees beyond the 
sharp downward slope of Hobart Avenue. Through the bare 
branches, as she approached, the long upper windows seemed to 
stare at her in harsh judgment. She had never seen the building 
before at so early an hour. 

No one was about, and the two side doors, separate entrances 
for girls and boys, were locked. Around the main door, reserved 
for faculty and visitors, there always hung an aura of authority, 
and she left that until the last. Of course, that door was fastened, 
too. Turning away, discouraged, she noticed that the side win- 
dow of Mr. Buzby’s office, which looked out on the small brick 
front porch, was an inch down from the top. Mr. Spillett must 
have overlooked it when he closed the building for the night. 
Though the window was large and heavy, her eager hands suc- 
ceeded in raising it from the bottom—and the rest was easy. 

Outside the morning was growing lighter, but Mr. Buzby’s 
office was still dim. What a pity she had failed to bring her 
flashlight! Closing the window behind her, she groped her way 
around Mr. Buzby's big table, knocking against chairs, and 
reached the door which led into the bare, gloomy hall. 

There she found the familiar stairs and clattered up three 
flights to the assembly room, raising mocking echoes in the 
empty building. The double doors of the big room were closed, 
but yielded to the turn of the knob. 

On the fourth story the many windows had let in the early 
daylight, and the place was surprisingly bright. No need here 
for groping. But was it possible that this scene of desolation 
could be the setting in which she had danced so blithely only 
a few hours before? The room was in disorder, the unswept 
floor gritty with dust and powdered with scuffed wax. A row 
of chairs stood stacked against the wall, half of them upside 
down, their legs sticking up drearily. Banners and trophies 
were still in position, but the paper streamers no longer looked 
crisp and fresh. Some were torn and dangled sadly. On the 
edge of the platform an overlooked plate held melted ice cream 
and a bitten cooky. Only the three (Continued on page 37) 
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HE song, America, has a mystery story which has never 
been solv ed Everybody knows when and whe re and by 
whom the words were written, but to be a song a poem 

must have a tune. Where did the tune for “\j *, 
of thee’ come from? Music critics have searched history for 
the answer to this question, but no one has yet discovered where 
the familiar melody was made, or when, or by whom it was 
first sung. 

It is a good tune 
too high nor too low for any one to sing 
and easy to remember. It has life enough for a rally, yet it has 
the nobility needed for a patriotic hymn. 
It can be stirring enough for a battle 
song, or reverent enough for a prayer. 
Critics agree that no better melody for a 
national hymn has ever been found. This 
is why so many different nations have 
used it. 

The English, for more than two hun 
dred years, have had it for their song, 
God Save the King; to this same tune 
the Germans have long sung, Ha: Hin 
With Victory Wreaths; it has been used 
by the Danes, the Swiss, and the Aus- 
trians—in all by the people of twenty 
countries. Also, the melody, complete o1 
in part, is found in the compositions of 
several classic composers. All this makes 
search for the origin of the tune more ° 
interesting. It has led some critics to S| 
believe that the melody is not the work ria 
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It moves along smoothly, going neither 
It is casy to learn 
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Ilustrated by ORSON LOWELL 


Have you ever wondered 
where the melody of 
“America” came from? 
Here 1s what we know 
— of its origin and histor) 





of any one musician, but rather a folk tune handed down from 
the long ago before music books were printed. 

In early times, people who worked or played together some 
times made up their own songs. If a song was easy to sing and 
to remember, it would be passed along from one group to an- 
other, and from generation to generation. A good tune would go 
from country to country and be sung to many different words. 
The melody of America is this kind of tune 

There is another reason for believing it to be an old folk tune 
and not the work of a trained musician. The music is divided 


into two unequal parts; the first has six measures, and the second 


th 


has eight measures. It would seem that 
the people who made it did not know 
about rules of composition, which say 
that parts of a tune must balance or be 
equal. 

The earliest known printed copy is 
dated London, 1745. This copy has the 
words, God Save the King. However, 
it is certain such a song was sung befor 
that date. Much earlier traces of the tune 
have been found. If it did originate as a 
folk song in long-ago Merrie England, 
it might have been made up by boys and 
girls winding the Maypole on the vil 
lage green. There is a collection of old 
English country dances in which the tune, 
marked as a minuct, follows a more rol- 
licking dance figure. 

Some critics claim that the mystery- 
tune is the creation of the French com- 
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poser, Lully, the famous musician in the court 
of Louis XIV. Lully was a jolly little kitchen 
scullion, or chore boy, in a grand household 
near Paris. Stories tell how the lad, as he 
went about his work, was always singing. 
Sometimes he sang folk songs, and sometimes 
he sang songs which he himself made up 
Could it be that the tune of our America be 

gan amid the clatter of Lully’s kitchen pots 
and pans? 

English composers of the same period are 
also credited with the tune. Traces of the 
melody are found in the music of Purcell and 
of Dr. John Bull. Dr. Bull lived during the 
troubled times when our Pilgrim Fathers were 
deciding to leave England. Like them, he left 
his native land for a new home in the Low 
Countries—where he became Cathedral or- 
ganist in the city of Antwerp. 

Two famous organists of that time includ- 
ed pieces by Dr. Bull in their collections of 
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PURCELL, 


COMPOSER have been the musical ancestor 


of the mystery-melody. This 
Ayre has a six-measure part which is followed by an eight-meas 
ure part: the first six-measure tune has very little likeness to the 
tune as it is used to-day; but the cight-measure part, although in 
a minor key, has a definite resemblance to it. 

However that may be, the mystery-tune, with the words God 
Sure the King. eventually became England's most famous hymn 
Just when the English took up this song and just who wrote the 
words and set them to the present tune are still uncertain, though 
at an English celebration in a Cornhill tavern, in 1740, the mu- 
sician, Henry Carey, sang the song and claimed both text and 
tune as his own. Anyway, by some means, the song was weil on 
its way to popularity within two or three years after the Cornhill 
celebration. It was published in London with words beginning: 
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"God save our lord the king, 

“Long live our noble king, 

“God save the king.” 

By the year 1745 the hymn had been sung 
in the London theaters and was printed in 
the Gentleman's Magazine with the words 
beginning, 

“God save greal Ge OV RE 

After other lines, the 
tinued, 

“Scatter his enemies and 
"Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks 
"On him our hopes ave fixed 
"O, save us all!” 

Great George the king must have attend- 
ed the theater when this hymn was sung in 
his honor. What a great moment in the his- 
tory of the tunc! In the strects outside the 
theater, common folk must have stood and 
listened. Then, as they went on their humble 
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BEEN AN UNSEEN 
““MAYFLOWER 





LOWELL MASON, WHO FOUND 
THE MELODY FOR AMERICA 





IN 1740, IN AN ENGLISH TAVERN, HENRY CAREY SANG 11 

AND CLAIMED BOTH THF TEXT AND THE TUNE AS HIS OWN 
music. It is one of these, an way, the tune would go hum DR. JOHN BULL, WHO MAY 
Ayre, which may (or may not) ming along with them to makc HAVE CREATED THE ORIGI 
NAL MEFLODY FOR THE SONG 


itself known in thatched cot 
tage and hamlet as well as in 
palace and castle. In time the singing of God Save the King be 
came an English custom. The mystery-tune with the royal words 
took its official place in the life of the country 

But such a melody is scldom confined to one country, The 
mystery tune was also being heard in Germany. One of its most 
interesting uses is in Beethoven's imighty Battle Symphony into 
which it is woven. Indeed the great German master was so fond 
of this air that he once exclaimed, “TI will show the English what 
a blessing they have in this tune!’ And he did, for he wrote a 
set of piano variations of the tune. Also he arranged it for a 
chorus with violin, ‘cello, and piano 

Other famous composers borrowed the tune. Weber used it in 
more than one of his compositions 
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LULLY, FAMOUS FRENCH 
COM POSER—ONCE A 
KITCHEN SCULLION—PER 
HAPS ORIGINATED THE TUNE 


| Operate the years 
when Dr. Bull was 


in Antwerp, composing 
music which was played 
in the citics of Belgium 
and Holland, our Pil 
grim Fathers were so- 
journing in the land of 
dykes and windmills. 
Since music does have its 
way of getting around, 
might it not be that this easily remembered melody could have 
lodged in the mind of some member of the Pilgrim band ? Could 
it not have been an unseen, unheard passenger aboard the Ma) 
flower, hidden like a stowaway in the stout heart of one of the 
daring travelers ? 

In any case, the tune must have been known in the Colonics 
during Revolutionary times; soon after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, an unknown American patriot 
wrote an Ode for the Fourth of July which was sung to it. The 
Ode begins: 





"Come. all ye fons of jong, 
“Pour the full sound along 
"In joyful strain..." 


After several verses it comes to a really American close with 
the lines, 


"For in this Western clime, 
“Freedom shall reren sublime 


It would be an interesting part of the old tune’s story to know 
who wrote the Ode, and how it came to 
be sung to this particular melody. Al- 
though the Ode seems to have been soon AY 
forgotten, the tune was used again, y". 
with special words, for the dedication 
of a bridge across the Charles River at 
Boston. 

However, it was the wide use of the 
mystery-melody by German musicians 
which finally brought it, some fifty years 
later, to the attention of Lowell Mason 
and Samuel Smith, the men responsible 
for the song America. These two Boston 
men lived in the times when the main 
business of pupils in school was the study 
of the three Rs—-readin’, ‘ritin’, and 
‘rithmetic. Lowell Mason spent his life 
and fortune in proving that music should 
be a part of the regular SC hool program 
In doing so, he earned for himself the 
title, “Father of Public School Musi 

In his efforts to show how a good song 
can inspire pupils to better study, Mason 
was always on the lookout for tunes 
which were easy to learn and easy to rc 
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member. Looking through a book of 

German songs, he found just such a eS lg 

tune. The melody so pleased him that he SE tz? Sy 
carried the book to a young college ee Weys/' 
friend, Samuel Smith, and asked him to \. <> 
translate the German text and arrange wr 
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become a minister, liked to write poetry. The tune which Mason 
whistled for him kept humming through his mind as he began 
translating the German lines. Then he had an inspiration. Why 
not write some original words, American words for American 
children to sing? He caught up his quill pen. He was in Bos- 
ton at the time. Nearby was Faneuil Hall, the “Cradle of Lib- 
erty.” On every side were historic landmarks where “our fathers 
died.” 

The lines came easily. The first sang of our “sweet land of 
liberty."’ Into the second stanza Smith put his love of the out-of- 
doors—the streams, the hills, the trees so dear to his heart. Then 
came the “joy” verse, to set everyone singing ; and for the climax 
Samuel Smith wrote a prayer to the God of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
the “God of liberty.” 

It was on July fourth, 1832, in the Park Street Church of Bos- 
ton that Lowcll Mason, with his choir of children, gave the old 
mystery-tune the beginning of its new world life. “fy Country. 
tis of thee sang the children, setting the rafters of the old 
church ringing. And on that day they set loyal hearts ringing 
as well, with a refrain that has never dicd away 

Since that fourth of July, America has been sung in bleak 
fronticr schoolrooms and in statcly college halls: it has pealed 
from cathedral carillons and has wheezed from shabby street 
organs ; it has kept company with the mighty and the lowly. Once 
it was sung in the pit of the Board of Trade. This was the day 
when Samuel Smith, visiting in Chicago, was taken on a sight- 
seeing trip to the noisy trading center. When the shouting bid- 
ders became aware of the identity of their visitor, business was 
abandoned. Hat in hand, the brokers gathered about the song 
maker, singing in lusty chorus, “My Country, ‘tis of thee.” Never 
before had the pit resounded to such music! 


UT the high hours in the long, eventful history of the mystery 
tune came with D Day. In the early morning, when the radio 

sent out the fateful news, it was the old melody that came pulsing 
in, pealing from organs through open church doors, chiming 
from belfry and carillon. All day it sang with the people, the 
millions of fathers and mothers, wives 


tis ‘ and sweethearts gathered in churches 





throughout the land; it prayed with Jew 
and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, age 
and youth; against the noise of the trac- 
tor, the farmer in his field joined the 
universal petition; the postman on his 
beat fitted his step to its rhythm; factory 
wheels hummed it; office typewriters 
tapped it out. Everywhere, this Deliver- 
ance Day, in every corner of Samuel 
Smith's Sweet Land of Liberty, voices 
were lifted in the old mystery melody, 
the tune so easy to sing, so easy to re- 
member, the prayer so near the nation’s 
heart: 


“Let music swell the breeze, 
"And ring from all the trees 
“Sweet Freedom's song: 
“Let mortal tongues awake, 
“Let all that breathe partake, 
"Let rocks their silence break. 

“The sound prolong. 


“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
 Authoy of liberty, 

"To Thee we sing. 
“Long may our land be bright 
"With freedoms holy light: 





the words for children to sing. 


"Protect us by Thy might. 
Samuel Smith, who was studying to 


“Great God, our King!” 


THE PARK STREET CHURCH IN BOSTON, 
WHERI AMERICA WAS FIRST HEARD 
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AT FIRST EVERYTHING 
WENT SMOOTH AS SILK, 
I WAS CUTTING A LOVI 








FOR THE LAND’S SAKE 


Lucy Ellen throws herself into farm- 
ing and learns some more about the 
farmer's troubles—and satisfactions 


HAD always considered it merely another of Father's pe 
culiarities that he insisted upon getting up at the break of 
day. It was beginning to dawn upon me that he might 
have done it, all these years, not from choice but from grim 
Before I went to bed that night, I set my alarm clock 
for five-thirty. If Jim was not back—-and something told me he 
wouldn't be—I would have to get up early and wake Pat and 
Tommy. We would have to feed the stock and have the milk 
alongside the road, to be picked up by the American Cheese 
Company truck, before they left for school. 
It didn’t seem so hard to me when I was setting the alarm. 
I wasn't sleepy then, and I was filled with a pleasant sense of my 
own importance. But when the fiendish little bell started ring 
ing next morning, it was altogether different. At first I thought 


necessity. 


The Story 


Lucy Ellen Downing, danghter of a Tennessee farmer, starting 
her sophomore year at college, has an urge to do something to 
help her country at war. This is stimulated by the fact that he 
hest friend, Fanny Oliver, is taking training to be an Army 
nurse; her older brother, Pete, is in the Army Air Corps; and 
Harry Lee, to whom she is practically engaged, is a lientenant 
erving in the South Pacifu 

Lucy Ellen's opportunity to serve her country-—and her family 
ty well-—is not long in coming. Her father, who has had pneu 
monta, ts ordered by the doctor to convalesce m Vlorida and 
her mother goes with him to care for him. Lucy Ellen, who has 
ways been a social butterfly, offers to come home from college 
ind run the huge Downing farm in hes pare nts’ absence. Hei 
father is forced to accept her offer, since labor is unobtainable 


j 


n that region. 


LY WIDI SWATIL OF HAY 
othe 
By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 
PART THREE 
I was back at school and I had the most confused feeling. But 


then I realized where | was and what I had to do. I lay there 
in the dark, thinking I'd just as soon face a firing squad as to 
get up and go to a dreary old barn to milk cows in the chill 
hours of dawn. ‘To brace myself up, | thought about Harry, 
fighting mosquitoes and maybe dodging bullets in a steaming 
jungle. I thought about Fanny, up at six and busy with her 
patients. Particularly, | thought about Father. I thought about 
the V for Victory sign he had given me from the train window 
that morning, as he set off to make his fight for life 

Suddenly I threw back the warm covers so there was no longer 
any temptation to lie there and doze back to sleep. I jumped 
out of bed and scrambled into the same shirt and repulsive look- 
ing overalls | had worn the night before when Babe kicked over 
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With many misgivings, gay and pretty Lucy Ellen undertakes 
the job. For outside work, she has only Jim, a hired man, far 
from reliable; for housework, old Aunt Susan, the colored cook, 
md for help after school, her young brother and sister, Tommy 
and Pat. 

As soon as Mr. Downing has gone out of the door, trouble 
comes in. Jim (who has let the hogs get into the cornfield) an 
nounces that he must go in to town to have an aching tooth 
pulled and doesn't come back that night to feed the stock or 
do the milking. Lucy Ellen finally succeeds in getting the hogs 
hack into thew pen, but she balks at milking the cows. Pat and 
Tommy prove to be unexpectedly efficient, however. Under 
Pat's supervision, Lucy Ellen, quaking with fright, actually milks 
the gentlest cow, old Babe—but it was too bad of Babe to kick 
over the milk pail just as the ordeal was finished! 
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the milk pail. They were still 
a trifle damp, but I ignored 
that minor discomfort. I was 
much too sleepy to take any 
interest in my appearance. 

I soon found out that get- 
ting into a cage with a pair 
of lions is no more risky than 
waking my young brother and 
sister. I mean they were fero- 
cious. But in spite of growls 
and groans, I pulled them out 
and got them downstairs for 
early breakfast 

“Where is Jim?” yawned 
Pat, her head nodding over 
her oatmeal. “Why doesn't 
he come back ?”’ 

Aunt Susan tossed her hcad 
with scorn. “Hit's my belief 
Jim hain’t studyin’ comin 
back no time soon,” she said 
“Good riddance to bad rub- 
bish, ef'n he 
back !"’ 

I did not encourage her by 
answering 

and the home front just 
then seemed too dismal for 
discussion. Tommy left the 
table and went ahead to start 
the feeding. I filled the hop 
per with laying mash, and the 
fountain with water for the 
hens. Then Pat and I took 
buckets and went to help with 
the milking. I was determined to make a better showing betore 
Pat and ‘Tommy, and I attacked the job of milking with a 
frenzied determination that made old Babe look round at me in 
mild protest. I didn't feel as scared as I had the night before 

When I came out with my full bucket, Tommy was starting 
to the house with two brimming pails. I didn’t say anything 
[ was determined to be modest-—and he gave me an approving 
glance. 

“Catching on, aren't you?” he said. 

When he and Pat hid gone to school and the house was in 
order, I changed my clothes and sct out to Jim's house with 
blood in my eye, if you know what I mean. I had come to the 
conclusion that he might be there, pretending to be sick. 1 
found Lavinia in tears 

She did not wait for me to speak. She knew my errand 
“Jim ain't here, Miss Lucy Ellen,” she told me. “Hit looks 
like he’s donc gone otf and left us. Jim just 
ain't no family man.” 

I was too furious to speak for a minute 


never come 


I was too sleepy 


[ ain't surprised 


Then I burst out 
That's a fine way for Jim to act! What does he think you and 
the children will do without him? How docs he think [ can 
ever get the hay cut and the corn gathered and the tobacco 
stripped and the wheat land plowed and sowed without him ? 
He ought to be arrested!" 

Lavinia looked apologetic. ““Hit’s a shabby way to treat you, 
Miss Lucy Ellen,” she said. “Your pa and ma have been good 
to us all.’ 

“Surely he wouldn't just walk off like this!” I cried 

“You take a man like Jim,” Lavinia answered patiently, “the 
restless, rovin’ kind, and he ts apt to wander off and leave you 
any time. But Jim ain't a mean man. Some ways he's plumb 
tender-hearted.” She began to cry harder. 

I wanted to tell her that Jim was not worth once of those tears, 
much less buckets of them, but I didn't say anything more. | 
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decided | wasn't qualified to conduct a court of domestic re 
lations. 

As I was leaving, | found the older little girl sitting on the 
front step, nursing a dilapidated doll. “Come home with me, 
Viney,” I said. “TIl give you some turnip greens.” 

She came willingly enough, but she was shy and silent until 
I said, “What's your doll’s name ?” 

Hit’s Lucy Ellen,” she told me with the sweetest smile. 

I couldn't have becn more flattered. When we came to the 
house, I gathered together a box of scraps of dress goods, laces, 
and ribbons for my namesake. When Vincy had picked a sack 
of turnip greens, I gave her some corn meal and some eggs, and 
told her to come back later and get some fresh buttermilk. 1 
ignored Aunt Susan's scowls. I had no wish to sce a family com- 
ing down with scurvy, just because Jim was worthless. 

Phe air that day was clear and chilly. It looked to me like 
perfect weather for cutting hay, and Aunt Susan agreed. The 
moon, she said, was right. I was wondering who in the world 
I could get to cut it, when T saw Mr. Myers coming down the 
road in his truck. If he had been Santa Claus on his sleigh, | 
couldn't have been more pleased 
and waved him to a stop. 

Want to ride to town, eh?” he said. “Get right in.” 

No, thank you, Mr. Myers,” [ said. “T just wanted to ask 
if I could possibly get you to cut our alfalfa for hay. It's ready, 
and the weather scems to be just right.” T explained to him 
how Jim had left us in the Jurch 

Mr. Myers's big red face was full of sympathy. “Yes, it is a 
tine crop of hay,” he said, “and hay ts 2 fine price. Forty dol 
lars a ton, for the best. But I can't do no cutting this weck, or 
maybe next. Since the big boys went to the Army, the little fel- 
low and me has too much to do. My wife, she's a big help. 1 
tell you what, you get it cut and raked——and den call me and | 
will bale it for you nice.’ 


I ran down to the mailbox 
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THE AME 


“WHAT DID MAUD MULLER 





Illustrated by MEG WOHLBERG 


Can you tell me anybody I might get to cut it, Mr. Myers?” 
I asked, hanging onto the truck door to keep him from driv- 


Ing off. 

He shook his head. Then he looked at me with a twinkle in 
his eye. “You couldn't, maybe, cut it yourself?’ he asked, and 
drove off. 


I started back to the house, trying to decide whether or not I 
should call Father on long distance. A thousand dollars’ worth 
of hay might rot in the field if I didn’t. But if I did, it might 
excite him and make him have a heart attack. And what could 
he do from that distance ? 

All at once I stopped nibbling my thumbnail and dashed in- 
doors to put on my working garb. While I was changing, I re- 
membered a drippy poem Cousin Emmie had taught me when 
I was nine. It started: 


“Maud Muller on a summer's day 
“Raked the meadow swect with hay.” 


“What did Maud Muller have that I haven't got?” I mut- 
tered between my teeth. 

As I started out the back door, Aunt Susan looked up from 
her churning. “Whar you gwine, lookin’ like dat? You is a 
sight in dem britches. It’s a scandal!” she said disapprovingly. 

“Never mind,” I called back. “I'm going to cut the meadow 
sweet with hay.” 

Aunt Susan either didn’t hear me, or she thought I was jok- 
ing. I took an car of corn and went to the pasture. Cows 
could always make me tremble like a leaf, but luckily I've never 
been afraid of horses. I found old Dandy and Dynamite under 
some sycamore trees by the branch. It didn't take long to get a 
halter on them. I led them to the barn and tied them. Then, 
not without barking both my shins, I dragged the mower out 
from under the shed and hitched them to it. The mowing 
blade, so far as I could judge, seemed pretty sharp. 

I climbed to the driver's seat and picked up the reins. If I 
had been Jimmy Doolittle, Tokyo bound, I couldn't have been 
more excited. 

“If only Harry could see me now!’ I thought. I drove the 
mower into the lush field of alfalfa, and after some trials and 
errors I threw the lever into position and the blade bit into the 
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first stems. 


At first everything went as smooth as 
TO MYSELF silk. 


The machine made a pleasant chattering 
sound, and I was dazzled as I looked down from 
my perch to see what a wide, smooth swath I was 
cutting. 

I had rounded the field twice and was starting 
on the third lap when I struck a fallen branch that 
had been concealed by the rank growth. I lurched 
forward and nearly went overboard, but I clutched 
the seat and managed to right myself. I looked 
to sce if I had done any damage—and I soon 
found out I had done plenty. The blade was 
broken square in two. Broken mower blades, I 
could remember, had always moved Father to use 
strong language. In the haying season, Mother 
and I had always had to drop everything to rush 
to the blacksmith’s and get one repaired. There 
was at least some comfort in knowing that even an 
expert can break a blade. 

I climbed down and stood with my hands in my 
pockets, wondering what to do. The blade would 
have to be unbolted, that was plain. I would have 
to have a wrench that fitted. In my time I have 
changed a few tires; and anyone who can change 
a tire, I figured, could remove a mowing blade. I 
gave the fallen branch a vindictive kick. 

Hitching the horses to a tree, I went to the barn 
to hunt for a wrench. First, I ransacked the tool 
chest. It seemed to have everything in it, from a 
horseshoe nai! to a sledge hammer, but the only 
wrenches I could find were one that was dainty enough for a 
sewing machine and another that looked as if it were designed 
for tightening bolts on the Qveen Mary. What I needed was a 
wrench that would fit a one-inch bolt. Surely, I reasoned, Fa 
ther hadn't loosened those bolts with his bare hands. 

I began to hunt in unlikely places, brushing aside spider webs, 
empty feed sacks, and whatnot. In my fevered quest, I must 
have moved a ton of metal—kegs of nails and kegs of fence 
staples, horse collars, pitch forks, spades, shovels, a maul, a lot 
of plow points, some lengths of iron chain that suggested our 
family might have started out as slave traders, a pair of fence 
hole diggers, and a broken-down cream separator. 

Sweat was running into my eyes—and still no wrench! In 
desperation I seized a hammer and chisel to cut the bolt off. On 
my way back to the mower, I met Jim’s little girls. They fol- 
lowed me to the mower and watched me as I knelt down to try 
to cut the bolt. 

“Hit's a thing in that little box that Daddy fixes hit with,” 
Viney said. 

“What box, Viney?” I asked impatiently. 

She pointed to a small box attached to the mower, just under 
the driver's feet. I opened it—and there was -the wrench I 
needed! I felt like a numskull. But even with the wrench it 
wasn't so easy, because the bolt had rusted. I huffed and I 
puffed like the wolf trying to blow the little pig's house down. 
When the bolt yielded, I fell over backward, and the little girls 
tried to suppress their giggles 

I carried the blade to the house and they trailed along. There 
wasn't a drop of gas in the car and we had no tickets. I put the 
two pieces in the back of the pick-up truck and took off, with the 
little girls beside me, beaming. There was no time to change 
my clothes. I could tell by the sun it was past ten o'clock and I 
wanted to be back at my mowing in an hour. Little did I know 
what I was in for! 

When we arrived at the blacksmith shop, we waited in the 
truck, which the sun had by then turned into a fireless cooker. 
I counted three broken mower blades, a broken wagon tongue, 
a hay rake with snaggled teeth, and sundry plows and other im 
plements that had begun to rust away, waiting for repairs. 
After about forty-five minutes, the (Continued on page 39) 
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ACQUELINE MILLER. her books under her arm. 
hesitated in the doorway. “I wish I didn't have 
to go to school,” she said. ‘Honestly, Mother. : 

feel the way I always do on the end of a spring- 
board when I know the water's cold.” 

Her mother laughed. ‘Nonsense, Jacky, rum along! 
It's a wonderful school and you'll soon find plenty of 
friends.” 

“But I've been there more than a month already and 
I don't really know anyone yet. That is, anyone except 
Jimmy. Of course he’s nice, but he's only a freshman 
and not any older than I am."” She paused a moment 
“I wish they'd ask me to be in the play Harold Rogers 
is putting on. Harold's a junior and he’s awfully popu- 
lar. I'd sure like to know him and Gwen Sawyer!” 
She sighed. “Gwen will get the lead, of course—every- 
one says she’s such a good actress for an amateur. 
There's another big part for a girl, too. Jim told me 
it hasn't been given out yet.” 

“Did you tell them you played the leading réle in 
your freshman play last year?” her mother asked 

“No, but I signed up when they asked anyone who 
was interested in giving a play to sign the notice they 
sent around.” 

The Miller family had come to Highland Park, a 
suburb of a Midwestern city, from a small town down- 
State. Now Jacky .was discovering what a difference 
there was between being a student in a town where 
she had always known everyone, and being an unknown 
in this big suburban high school. 

That noon, sitting by herself at 
the school cafeteria, she smiled as she remembered the \ 
beginning of her friendship with Jim. 
her first lonely weck at school and she was sitting, at 
this same table. 

“Mind having company?” a boy's voice had asked— 
and before she could answer, a husky, redheaded, jolly- 
looking boy had dropped into the chair beside her. “My name's 
James Monteith. Jim, to you,” he introduced himself 

“How do you do? I'm Jacqueline Miller,” she had answered 
with a smile. 

“Jacqueline? But what do they call you?” he demanded. 

“In my old school everyone called me Jacky, had an- 
swered. ‘But here,’ she added, her smile fading, “they just 
don’t call me.”’ 

He was coming over to eat with her today. She watched 
him weaving his way between the tables and speaking to every- 
one he met on the way. “You know everyone, Jim,” she greeted 
him. ‘How do you do it ?” 

“By living here fourteen years,” he replied. “It's easy.” 

Jacky smiled. “Have you had time to live anywhere else?” 
she asked. : 

“Sure! Last year I lived on my uncle's farm, chaperoning the 
cows and hens—mostly hens. That's why I'm first year instead 
of a soph like you. Heck,” he exclaimed, “I forgot to get a 
spoon! Well, do the best you can with what you have. That's 
my motto.” He stirred his coffee with a fork. “Ill have to use 
my motto with the props in Hal Rogers's play. Ive been made 
property man, you know, and the props are mighty scarce.” 

Answering her questions, Jim told her mere about the play. 
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By MIRIAM STEEVER 
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“MIND HAVING COM- 
PANY ?’’ JIM CAMI 
AND DROPPED INTO 
THE EMPTY CHAIlI 





It was a comedy, he said; Gwen was to have the lead and play 
opposite Hal. He thought they hadn't found the right girl yet 
for the other big part. 

“What fun it will be—the rehearsals and everything!” Jacky 
sighed. 

“Ever do any acting?” he asked. 

“Yes. Last year I played the lead in our freshman play at my 
old school.” 

“Were ycu any good?” he asked, grinning. 

She made a face. ‘Well, I didn’t hear any complaints.” 

They finished their lunch and started down the corridor to- 
gether. 

“There goes Hal Rogers now, down at the end of the hall,” 
exclaimed Jim. ‘You wait here!’ He darted off. 

Jacky stood looking after him. She hoped, oh, so hard, that 
he was going to ask Hal to give her that second part in the play. 

Jim caught up to Hal and stopped him. He talked hard and 
fast, and Hal was apparently trying to tell him something, too. 
Yes, they were walking back toward her now. Surely Hal was 
going to offer her that part, or he wouldn't be coming back. 
But she mustn't seem too eager. 

Jim was introducing them. ‘Hal, I want you to meet Jacky 
Miller.” 
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“Glad to meet you, Jacky,” said Hal, smiling. 
ing me you're interested in amateur dramatics 

“Y-yes, Lam,” stammered Jacky. 

“I was just trying to tell him,” Hal went on, ‘that all the 
important parts in our play have been given out. There's only 
one small part left.” 

Jacky’s heart sank. 

“It's too bad about that second good part—the girl who's to 
be cousin to the part Gwen has,” complained Jim. “Jacky could 
have done it, I'm sure.” 

Hal nodded. “Well, it's gone now. We gave it to Gwen's 
rcal cousin yesterday afternoon,” he explained to Jacky. ‘There's 
only this bit part I spoke of. A colored maid—two or three 
lines—but we'd like to have you take that if you will.” 

Fortunately the basket ball team, subs and followers, came 
charging down the hall at this moment, shouting their team 
yell. This gave Jacky time to cover up her disappointment. A 
olored maid—only two or three lines! And she'd played the 
lead at her old school the yeat before. Why, her home town 
paper had given her a whole column on the front page and 
aid she was headed for Broadway! Of course she'd refuse 
when the noise subsided. 

Jim didn't look at the team 


“Jim's been tell- 


He caught her arm and shook 


That tiny part in the play was a 
blow to Jacky’s pride. Should she 


take a big swallow and accept it? 


it a little. “Go ahead, take the part,” he said in an 
undertone close to her ear. ‘Do the best you can with 
what you have. My motto, you know.” 

She responded with a faint answering smile and 
a nod. 

Some basket ball team,’ laughed Hal. Then he 

turned to Jacky again. “Well, will you join our troupe ?” 

She put her hands on her hips, rolled her large dark 
eyes, and replied, “Boss, Ah shuah will if you-all 
says so. 

“Splendid,” applauded Hal. “If you can handle your 
part as well as you did that, you'll be a real addition 
to the cast.’ 


HAT afternoon, at rehearsal, Jacky was introduced 

to the other members of the cast. She felt sure she 
was going to like them. They seemed friendly and full 
of fun. The two or three lines Hal told her comprised 
her part turned out to be six, and one of them was 
fairly long. Her part, small as it was, took her into 
all three acts of the play. 

This first rehearsal was pretty much of a scramble 
As Hal gave out the parts, he tried to explain to each 
player his character and the relation of the part to the 
play; but there was a good deal of laughing and chat 
ting going on, and that made it hard for him. 

Jacky read her lines so well that when they stopped 
to rest Gwen asked with friendly interest, “Are you 
really from the deep South ?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Jacky. She explained that she 
occasionally visited her aunt and cousins, however, who 
did live in the South. 

At the close of the rehearsal Hal looked weary. “I 
wish the others read their parts and paid attention as 
well as you do,” he told the new girl as she passed 
him on her way out. 


ACKY knew her lines before they had finished that 

first afternoon, but she took her part home and 
studied and practiced it before a mirror. She re 
peated the lines in different ways until she found just the way 
she wanted to say them. She even handed Jim her typewritten 
part and asked him to give her cues when he was walking home 
with her after school 

After that first rehearsal, the others went to work in earnest 
to study their parts and the play shaped up nicely under Hal's di 
rection. But he wasn't satisfied. “We need something to pep 
up this show,” he complained, “but I can't think what it ts 

Gwen agreed with him, but she couldn't suggest anything 

Jacky no longer felt as if she were on a springboard over 
cold water—-she was in a hurry to get to school nowadays. @he 
had something to do there that she liked, and she had friends, 
too. One day she saw Gwen and Hal talking earnestly together, 
then looking at her. 

What was it about ? Wasn't she doing her part well? Weren't 
they satisfied ? 

Hal came over to her. “Jacky,” he said, “your part was 
larger originally, but we cut it when we first planned to give the 
play. Now Id like to put the full part back again. You're really 
too good to waste on a few lines.” 

“That's simple marvelous,” Jacky murmured 

“But the time is pretty short,” Hal continued. ‘Dress re- 
hearsal day after tomorrow.’ (Continued on page 35) 














By Lieut. (jg) Dorothy Dixon (NC) USN 
As told to Lieut. Basil Heatter, USNR 


E STOOD against the rail watching the long wake 
of the ship run out to the horizon. Off the starboard 
bow, a school of porpoises curved in magnificent 
arches through the green sea. Up forward, a Marine sergeant 
played an accordion softly while around him other boys lay sun 
ning themsclves on the hatch covers, polishing tommy guns, put- 
ting an edge on their bayonets. It was January, 1943, and we 
were on our way to the war 
As I stood against the rail in the warm Pacific sunshine, tt 
was hard to realize that back home in Blair, Nebraska, the snow 
drifts would be piled high, children would be skating on the 
pond, and car engines would be frozen stiff in the zero air 
Home was a long way off, and the whole world had turned 
upside down in the few years since I had scen it 
I traced back through my mind the thread of circumstance 
that had brought me to this big, gray ship stcaming west across 
the Pacific. It all went back to those early days in Blair when I 
had been a Girl Scout. We were the first Scout group formed 
in our town and we took our work very seriously. I decided 
then, soon after those carly first aid lectures, that some day | 
would be a nurse 
At first my family disapproved. They felt that as I grew 
older I would turn to other things. But all the way through 
high school, nursing was still uppermost in my mind and | 
became more than ever determined to go ahead in the field I 
had chosen 
When I was eighteen I entered the Bishop Clarkson Hospital 
in Omaha. An entire new world opened up for me. My course 
at the hospital meant hard work and sometimes long hours, 
but every day I became more fascinated by the things IT was 
learning and by the prospect of eventually becoming a full 
fledged nurse. The three years I spent at the hospital in Omaha 
were perhaps the happiest of my life. I knew then that J 
had made no mistake. I was more than ever determined to 
become a nurse. 


A Navy Nurse, who became in- 
terested in her profession when she 
was a Girl Scout. tells about her ex- 
pertences as a nurse in New Zealand 


Left: NAVY NURSE DOROTHY DIXON IN FRONT OF A 


CARVFD GATEWAY IN AUKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. Be- 
lou ANOTHER NURSE SMILFS OUTSIDE HER QUONSET 
HUT WHICH SERVES FOR NURSES LIVING QUARTERS 





In September, 1941, I completed my course and received my 
diploma. Three months later the Japanese struck at Pearl Har- 
bor and we were at war. I decided immediately that I would go 
into the Navy, to do what I could in taking care of our fighting 
men. I sent in my application to the Surgeon General in Wash- 
ington and then went home to wait for an answer, expecting 
that it might be many months before I received any word. 

But Washington acted swiftly. Nurses were badly needed 
and no time was wasted. In April I was sworn into the Navy 
and received my commission as an ensign in the Nurse Corps. 
Then came a few he-tic weeks of buying uniforms, saying good- 
by to my family and friends, and finally I was off to duty. 

My first orders took me to the U.S. Naval Hospital in San 
Diego, California. It was the first time I had ever been that 
far from home, and I was tremendously excited as I stepped 
from the train into the clear, California sunshine at the great, 
bustling Naval base in San Diego 

The first months at the hospital went by in a whirl of activity. 
I was learning Navy manners and Navy customs and, above 
all, I was coming to grips with the war. Ships moved constantly 
in and out of the harbor; planes roarcd overhead from airfields 
in the vicinity of San Diego; and I was talking to and caring 
for wounded men just back from the bitter fighting in the 
South Pacific. 

Then came the opportunity to go overseas. I volunteered im- 
mediately, and in January, 1943, twenty-five of us sailed for 
an unknown destination in the Pacific. It was hard to realize, 
gazing at those placid scas, that somewhere around us lurked 
the enemy. We wore life preservers constantly and practiced 
thandon ship Arill many times throughout the voyage, but the 
long journey went by uneventfully and without enemy alerts. 

A few wecks later we landed at Aukland. New Zealand. 
Our orders read to report to Mobile Hospital Unit No. 4, just 
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outside of Aukland. Mob. 4, we found, was a newly erected 
unit still primitive in many ways. We lived in Quonset huts 
with wooden bunks and all our clothes still in trunks. It came 
as Close to camping out as anything I had seen since leaving 
the Girl Scouts. 

As soon as we saw the New Zealand countryside we fell in 
love with it. Flowers bloomed all year round, and on grassy 
hills stretching away from the hospital great flocks of sheep 
were grazing. The little towns with their winding streets and 
quiet little shops seemed very much like the English country- 
side. 

At first we were a seven-day wonder to the New Zealanders, 
but they soon became accustomed to seeing our uniforms about 
town and were enormously hospitable to us everywhere we went 





Above ENSIGN 
JONES (NC), 


GEORGIA A, 
USNR, IS STA- 
TIONED AT A NAVAL BASI 
HOSPITAL IN NEW GUINEA 
WHERE SHE ADDS TO HER FA- 
MOUS COLLECTION OF MOTHS 


Right: THIS NATIVE OF NEW 
GUINEA IS BEING CARED FOR 
BY LT. (JG) DOROTHY MCKIN- 
LEY. HE THINKS NAVY NURSES 
ARE WONDERFUL, BUT HE WILI 
NOT EAT IF ANYONE LOOKS ON 


SUPPLY 
HOSPITAI 


Far right: CENTRAI 
ROOM IN A NAVY 


At the hospital we cared for patients who had been brought 
down from the jungle battlefields in the Solomons —Marines 
from Guadalcanal and Bougainville; sailors hurt in the vicious 
night battles which raged through the waters of the South 
Pacific. It was hard work, but it was the work we wanted to do, 
the work for which we had gone into service. We were doing 
our part to case the sufferings of the boys who had done so 
much for all of us. 

But life at the hospital wasn’t all work. We had movies and 
dances every night, and during our free time we had dates with 
Marines and Navy officers from all the ships and regiments 
that visited New Zealand. We were far from home, but we 
weren't lonely; we were making new friends all the time and 
constantly meeting old ones. 

As time went by, our living conditions improved enormously. 
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The nurses’ quarters at the hos- 
pital became the eighth wonder 
of New Zealand—an enormous 
living room with easy chairs and 
a huge fireplace and, best of all, 
steam heat, a great novelty to the 
New Zealanders. 

We were so busy, with our 
work that time seemed to lose all 
meaning. Almost before we knew 
it, our eighteen months were up 
and we began to think about go- 
ing home. We couldn't help 
wondering whether America 
would have changed much in our 
absence and whether we would 
have changed noticeably to our 
familics. We had been away a 
year and a half and had learned 
a great deal in that time, and we 
feared that, in some ways, we 
might almost be strangers to our 
families when we got home. Lat- 
er, when I was back in Blair, I 
knew how pointless that fear had 
been. Blair and my friends 
hadn't changed and my experi- 
ences overseas had brought me, 
if anything, even closer to my 
family than I had been before. 


Rieht 4 


ENSIGN DAISY MARY 
GIRON (NC), USNR, WEARS 
HER SMART DRESS UNIFORM 
Oficial U.S. Nat ph graph 








The trip back seemed almost endless, but finally we landed 


in California with twenty days leave ahead of us—-and nothing 
to do but rush home to our families, to cat, sleep, and see old 
friends to our hearts’ content. I was given immediate air trans- 
portation, but, unfortunately, arrived home just one day too 
late to help celebrate my parents’ silver wedding anniversary. 

Home looked even better than when I had gone away. As 
we came along the road and I saw the house again for the first 
time, | knew suddenly that I had made the right choice. I knew 
then what men and women all over the world are learning. My 
home in Blair, and homes all over America, cannot be taken 
for granted. They must be worked for and fought for by every 
one of us, each in his or her own way. Nursing was the way 
I had chosen—and I was happy in the career I had chosen and 
in the knowledge that I had done my part. 





GIRL SCOUTS and UNCLE SAM’S SERVICES | 


Right: THESE GIRL SCOUTS, WHO WERE 
WORKING TO GET THEIR EXPLORER BADGE, 
ARE ON A TOUR OF MARANA AIR FIELD IN 
ARIZONA. THEY SAW THE HOSPITAL, THE 
WAC MESS, THE CHAPELS, PRODUCTION AND 
REPAIR DEPARTMENTS, AND WATCHED THE 
PACKING OF PARACHUTES. A RIDE IN AN 
ARMY JEEP WAS THE BIGGEST THRILL 


Left: AN ALL-SAILOR, ALL- 
SCOUT FAMILY Ot PROVE 
DENCE, RHODF ISLAND. ALI 
THREE WERE GLAD OF THEIR 
GIRL SCOUT TRAINING WHEN 
THEY JOINED rHE U.S. NAVY 


Above: GIRL SCOUTS OF TUSCA- 
LOOSA, ALABAMA, HELP A FORMER 
SCOUT OF NEW YORK, NOW A WAC 
RECRUITING OFFICER, BY DELIV- 
FRING KRECRULIMENT POSTERS 


Left: A SCOUT RETURNS THE 
SALUTE OF AN ARMY NURKSE-—-ON 
THE OPPOSITE PAGE! SCOUTS 
ARF INTERESTED IN) HELPING 
10 PUBLICIZE THE GREAT NEED 
FOR ARMY AND NAVY NURSES 


Right: A WAVE THANKS A 
BROWNIE SCOUT POR TILE WORK 
OF HER TROOP IN HELPING WITH 
WAVF INFORMATION CARDS IN 
THF SAN DIFGO AREA,CALIFORNIA, 
OTHER SCOUT TROOPS HELPED. TOO 





THE U.S. ARMY TOOK 


Center Left: 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH TO SHOW A BEDSIDI 


BAG, MADE BY 
FLORIDA, IN 
BILTMORI 


THE GIRL SCOUTS Ol 
ACTUAI USI IN THI 
HOSPITAL IN MIAMI 


Above: SCOUTS OF THE FIRST 
TO BE ORGANIZED AT A MARINE CORPS 
POST BY MEMBERS OF THE MARINI 
CORPS WOMENS RISERVE, IN CAMP 
LEJFUNF, NORTH CAROLINA, THE TWO 
MARINES, ONF A FORMER LEADER, ONI 
A FORMER TROOP MEMBER, SUPERVISI 
COOKING ON A_ GRILL OUT-OF-DOORS 


TROOP 


Left: CAPTAIN O'TOOLE, OF THE S.S. 
JULIETTE LOW, THE LIBERTY SHIP 
NAMED AFTER THE FOUNDER OF GIRI 
SCOUTING IN AMERICA, RECEIVES A 
GIRL SCOUT INTERNATIONAL FLAG 
FROM TH ESF SAVANNAH GIRL SCOUTS 


ARMY OFFICIALS GIVI 
RECRUITMENT TO A 
ISLAND, NEW YORK. 
DISTRIBUTE THEM 


POSTERS ON NURSI 
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THE SKETCHES YOU MAKE AT CAMP CAN REMIND YOU OF 
THOSE SUNNY AFTFRNOONS ALL THROUGH THE WINTER 


J UST as soon as sap begins to flow, these early spring days, and 
color begins to brighten brambles and twigs, thoughts 
of camping and outdoor adventures course through the mind 
of every healthy, active Girl Scout. When the first robin calls, 
memories of camp last summer return to tantalize and beckon. 
You remember how you arrived at camp and were greeted by 
a smiling counselor, how she helped you and your tent mates 
build the bright campfire that reflected the glow of friendliness 
which warmed your heart. Or perhaps it is the thrill of your 
first cook-out that lingers in your mind. or the excitement of 
the night you slept out under the stars-stars that seemed so 
near you felt as if you might reach up and snatch a handful 
and fling them into the velvet blackness of the night. Or maybe 
you are hearing again the splash of rain on the roof. or seeing 
the sparkle of the lake as you paddled into the sunset 
Perhaps you recall the thrill you had when Mary, one of 
your tent mates, discovered a box of paints and a sketching pad 
you had tucked away under your pillow, and persuaded you to 
share your skill with the others. It was fun, the way the whole 
Unit began busily sketching cards to send home--a view of the 
tent, Chippie, the pet chipmunk, laurel in full bloom, and the 
rugged pine which guards the camp entrance like a sentinel 
You think, too, of the doors that friendship with Susan 
opened to all of you. Susan's father ts a naturalist and she had 
stored away in her camp duffel—and in herself—all the nature 
wisdom he had shared with her. For the first time nature b: 
came a world of real, live, glowing friends, and a dozen things 
within a short radius of your cabin assumed new meaning 
After a while, the striped chipmunk would almost eat from your 
hand; the ant hills became barracks peopled by thousands 
of clean, industrious friends who worked hard and long to 
store up food for a cold winter; trees had names and personali- 
ties. if it had not been for Susan, you would never have started 
your patrol working on the Wild Flower badge project in the 
winter, or spent interesting Saturday mornings wandering 
through the Botanical Gardens, or browsing in the Nature 
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Museum, or racing out to find the first arbutus or trillium in 
the spring. 

It is always the things you share which bring lasting satis- 
faction, and to-day, as in the days of King Arthur and his 
knights, “It's not what we give but what we share, for the 
gift without the giver is bare.” 

So, in making a list of things to pack in your duffel, why 
not include your hobby as one of the things to take to camp 
this summer? It may be sketching, nature observation, pho 
tography, dramatics, outdoor cooking, clay modelling—any one 
of a vast number of interesting pursuits. Whatever it may be, 





MAKE A LIST OF ALL THE RECIPES YOU KNOW HOW TO 
COOK AND TAKE THEM TO CAMP. YOU LL HAVE FUN SHOW- 


ING THE GIRLS HOW TO MAKE YOUR FAVORITE DISHES 


if you like it yourself the chances are that there will be others 
who will enjoy it, too, and the sharing will be fun. 


hag suppose you are interested in photography, that present 
shortages are over and you have a good camera and a supply 
of film. You know, of course, that nothing would make you 
unpopular at camp more speedily and more effectively than to 
appear at inopportune moments to snap candid shots of 
flustered subjects. Of course, you wouldn't do that! But 
what could you do to share your hobby with others? Well, 
first of all you would want to learn as much as you could 
about taking pictures. You have the equipment and you have 
the interest, so it would be only a matter of study to learn the 
art. Buy a good book on photography and read up on this 
ever expanding hobby. Composition, filtration, perspective, 
lighting, shadows, and timing are important—and the rewards 
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of studying them are great. Join forces with other campers who 
are interested in photography and pursue your hobby with 
them. Learn all they know-—and pass along to them whatever 
jou know. Find some dark corner in camp which can be made 
into a dark room and invest in simple equipment to explore 
the processes of developing and printing your films. 

You might set up a film exchange in camp so that all the 
girls, even these without cameras, might have an opportunity 
to take home pictures of their camp experiences. Or you might 
start a Photography Club. Think of the contribution your pic- 
tures could make to the vitalization of the camp log! These are 
only a few of the things which may happen if you take your 
photography hobby to camp with you. 

Are you a girl who has made potato or paper puppets? 
Simple as these may now sccm to you, they may be a challenge 
to your friends who have not tried them. Puppet-making as 
a hobby has innumerable facets. You might have a lot of fun 
with permanent puppets which can be made with papier- 
maché heads and wooden bodies, connected with tape. Puppets 
have to be dressed, so costume designing might be explored 
through the Needlewoman badge. Then--what fun is a puppet 
without a play? And a play must have stage properties and 
scenery. Thus your simple little puppets might become the 
means of arousing interest and developing skills in designing, 
play writing, play production, and creating stage properties, 
among campers who may be the potential artists of tomorrow's 
world. 

At camp nothing creates an atmosphere of harmonious group 
unity and friendship better than singing around the campfire. 
Singing is enhanced by instrumental accompaniment, so if you 
have an accordion, an ocarina, a harmonica, a shepherd pipe, a 
flute, a trumpet, or any other suitable musical instrument, by 
all means take it along to camp. I need not remind you what a 
delight it is to while away the evening hours with music, or 
what loveliness singing and playing can lend to Scouts’ Own. 
Camp choruses, choral reading groups, and shepherd pipe en- 
sembles have been started by campers who have taken their 
musical hobby to camp. 

How much colorful folklore native-born Americans have to 
gain from other nationalities! In Girl Scout camps we should 
be quick to grasp our opportunities to learn the customs, the 





YOU MAY LEARN HOW TO MAKE FINGER PUPPETS, OR 


STRINGED MARIONETTES AT 
HOBBY YOU CAN EXCHANGE 
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aris, and the interests of people of other countries. Being 
friendly and interested in people is a hobby, too, you know; 
and because your fellow-camper, Violet, has just come to this 
country from England, she may be a little shy in extending her 
friendship, bat she will be grateful, probably, for a friendly 
word and a comradely gesture from her American acquaint- 
ances. Or perhaps Gretchen from Switzerland is lonely and 
might close herself in a shell of reserve if you didn't approach 
her in a friendly fashion, saying something like this, “I've al- 
ways wanted to go to Switzerland—please tell me about your 
country. Teach us a Swiss song, or game, will you? Couldn't 
we make your favorite Swiss dish the next time we cook out- 
of-doors ?”’ 

You'll be amazed how much color and interest foreign girls 
can give to Unit living, if you share with them your most val- 
uable hobby—friendship. Perhaps the counselor, who has 
come to camp for the first time, was born in Poland and has 
been in this country only a few years. If so, the chances are 
she will bring you new cultural ideas, or an appreciation of 
European history which you could never find in printed books. 
Through knowing people, our world expands and our horizons 
broaden. Not only will your world expand through the culti- 
vation of friends of other nations, but through knowing Amer- 
ican friends outside your own circle. The camper from the 
troop across town, the girl who lives on a dairy farm, and the 
one who has just moved into your community from another 
State, all bring you new thoughts and experiences. 


r A way, camp is really an extension of your winter troop ex- 
periences, so make sure that you pack into your camp dhatfet 
bag all the knowledge you have accumulated in your Girl Scout 
troop. Along with your camp togs, your handbook, tin cup, 
hatchet, knife, and other belongings, tuck your newest pancake 
recipe, your latest cooking gadget made from a tin can, a beau- 
tiful idea for a Scouts’ Own, or several of those poems you 
wrote just for fun. 

After camp is over, you'll be bringing back with you all 
your new-found skills. Perhaps you'll be inviting your troop 
over to help you construct a simple outdoor fireplace and con- 
vert an unattractive corner of your back yard into a family and 
neighborhood cook-out spot. If so, it will probably become a 
favorite haunt for troop activities around the calendar year, 
and it will be your way of bringing a camp experience to many 
of your troop friends who did not get to camp. 

Yes, take your hobbies camping this summer and see how 
they grow, but don’t forget to bring them—and the new ones 
that grow out of them—back home again so that you may con- 
tinue to grow with them. 

This is March—not a day too early to begin making plans 
for another summer of camping. No doubt your Camp Saving 
Fund is well under way. If you started early, it may be up to 
the halfway mark; and if you haven't started at all, you can 
still catch up if you are willing to do without movies or sun- 
daes for a time, and to put those extra quarters into the Camp- 
ers’ Bank. 
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“All right, swing him over the side!” or- 
dered Captain Loesche. 

The winches groaned, the drums turned, 
and the huge sphere was lifted from the deck 
it swayed a moment as the boom lifted, then, 
twisting and turning slightly, swung up over 
@ The first baseball game the side of the salvage schooner and slowly 
was played in Coopers- sank into the sea. 
town, New York, in 1839. “Cable!” shouted Captain Loesche. “‘Pay 
Ic was invented by Gen- it out!” 
eral Abner Doubleday, 
and it became popular 
very soon after it was in- 
troduced. 






As the robot was lowered and the length 
of cable was payed out, the Lieutenant could 
glimpse through the vision plates a variety 
of curious fishes, Eerily they slipped up and 
then drifted away. 

Down-—down—down went the sphere 

e A D through the green water. Gradually the light 
bla OUG. TOPS grew fainter, the water duller, darker. 

Within the device, it was as still as the in- 
side of a vault—somewhat like being inside 


@ Today the first name in cough the hollowed-out interior of a gigantic golf 
drops is Smith Brothers, which be- ball; only the golf ball in this instance 
came popular soon after they were weighed a ton-and-a-half, and had a diameter 
introduced in 1847. Try them, and of nearly five feet. 

see why they were the favorite even As the robot dropped slowly, foot by foot, 
when your Dad was a boy. You'll the treacherous currents and strange tides of 
like them as much as he did when the deep swished it slowly about. Presently 
he was your age. They taste just like the electrician began to speak into the phone, 
candy. the other end of which was attached to the 





diver’s head by a snap-band. Over this phone 
Rieseberg was in touch with the electrician 
every moment. 


“How far down am I?” questioned the Lieu- 
tenant. Those on deck could hear his voice 
a clearly. 


“Forty-two fathoms,” answered the elec- 
Cc oO U G H D R Oo P & trician. 

At last the sixty-fathom mark appeared on 
BLACK OR MENTHOL - STILL ONLY 5¢ the cable. 

The clectrician again spoke into the phone. 
“Lieutenant! You've sixty fathoms of cable— 
can you see anything at that depth?” 

“Nothing unusual yet,’” came back the an- 
MA ip) = @) R D) F R swer. “Very hard to see down here—it's 

pretty murky.” 

“Can you see bottom?” In 

“No, not yet.” 

“What's the water like—upwards? Is it 
clear?” 
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For the Age of Flight 


SCOUTS ENJOY THESE | 
COLORFUL AVIATION MATERIALS |(Mia Miconmm: 16° 


Thousands of Scout leaders have found 
these aviation kits popular, helpful and ‘ , " 
constructive. Not very. Light green upwards and dark- I 
A KIT ON THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL |} > Cole ie) | er below.” 

AND ONE FOR THE MIDDLE AND | “Wait a bit till the sun comes out again,” tro 


UPPER GRADES. Each contains over 60 


















pieces: large pictures . . . pertinent facts || EVERKEEN KNIVES | suggested the electrician, There's a cloud He 
approximately 40 illustrated leaflets wages up here now. Then, perhaps, you'll get a re- 

: . Now you can secure your X-ACTO ever- | a - ; : of 

for students... teaching suggestions . . -e keen knife to do linoleum cuts, wood- + flection. Now! Can you see anything darker 


cuts, paper work and dozens of 
other Intricate art projects 
1 knife for ligpt work. No. 


directory of Free and Inexpensive Avia- 


vai >” 
tion Materials, and Each Complete Kit— No. 1 anywhere 














other items appropriate Q@NLY 2 ¢ wi “No, nothing. Keep paying the cable out kit 

to each grade level, postpaid 5 More slowly—kecp paying out gas 
-_‘Setvineaicmdbcaa sche a ees Accurate "S-e-v-e-n-t-y f-a-t-h-om-s!"" the winchman ~ 
WeuteD Amn ulnens School and College Service 4 Ne. 82 sang out as the robot touched bottom and he the 
| Dept. G-1, 23 East Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois | Chest ‘ fy stopped, his engine. His voice came faintly lat 
11 enctose for High School Kits Er Artists’ Book. . 10¢ | to the diver on the sea-bed. cul 
| Intermediate Grade Kits for Artist. Student Below, the lights in the robot were switched lig] 
; nes Saeed ace ohne _ : on; powerful beams penetrated the gloom, 

ST cE” uy at your eater. , , > > , , 
loo accom is - ng K-AETO an — - oe one for many yards, . = 
_Deanietshrmemmaesec aan ther phen aA o Seetsint Products Ce... Dene. A.G. n deck, the crew jumped to the bow and 


stern winches and began to haul in the two the 





" " | port hawsers, inch by inch, slackening off the ow 
RINGS $225 PINS-60¢ N A M é —100 for 60c | starboard hawsers Then they 


bas) Free Catalogue of Schooland G.I5 Quy | 


as they went. 
———— eee pono me put check-lashings on the hawsers. 


tape in black ink, for camp, From below, the Lieutenant's sharp call 


TAPES “usc e,. | mes 
791-6th Ave.. New York (1), M. ¥. (Continued on page 29) 


Sterling Silver $2.25 each. 





Club Pins and Rings. Pin No. ir. 
G 15 Sterling Silver $6.00 (Pl 
per Doz. Ring No. R 525 [YJ N} 


112C Fulton Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tar 
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In the Ford kitchen... this little trial engine sputtered into life 


T HAPPENED in the very early 

1890’s. In the kitchen of his ‘De- 
troit home, a young engineer, named 
Henry Ford, was testing a principle 
of the internal combustion engine. 

His apparatus, clamped to the 
kitchen sink, was a piece of one-inch 
gas pipe, reamed out for a cylinder— 
the flywheel, a handwheel from a 
lathe. Gasoline was fed from an oil 
cup. A wire connected to the kitchen 
light furnished the spark. 

He spun the flywheel. Flame came 
from the exhaust, the sink shook and 
the trial engine was running under its 
own power. Mr. Ford was satisfied. 


He put the engine aside. His idea 
was proved. 

But he did not stop to applaud 
himself. “The man who thinks he has 
done something,” Mr. Ford once said, 
“‘hasn’t even started.’”’ His mind was 
already stirring with thoughts of a 
new and larger engine for transporta- 
tion use. 

Just ahead lay the pioneering which 
was to produce the Ford automobile 
of world-wide use. Ahead lay the cre- 
ation of the first industrial assembly 
line, hundreds of inventions and im- 
provements, the building of more 
than 30 million motor cars and trucks. 


Today, at Ford Motor Company 
the pioneering still goes forward. New 
methods, materials and deviees are 
continually being developed. You 
don’t hear about many of them—for 
Ford is doing military work. 

But one day the story of this mod- 
ern pioneering can be told. It will be 
told by new Ford, Mercury and Lin- 
coln motor cars so advanced in style 
and' engineering that millions will 
want to own them. 


“STARS OF THE FUTURE". Listen to the new Ford 
musical program dedicated to and performed by youth. 
On all Blue Network stations every Friday night—8:00 
E.W.T., 7:00 C.W.T., 9:30 M.W.T., 8:30 P.W.T 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


STEPPINGSTONE TO JAPAN 


Three days after the Japs attacked Pearl 
Harbor they struck at Manila. They centered 
their main aérial fury on Cavite, the Amer- 
ican naval base on Manila Bay's lower side. 

Our forces at Cavite knew where the “'vis- 
itors” had come from. The nests from which 
those war birds had flown were on a big 
bastion of enemy strength-—Formosa. 

The island of Formosa (or Taiwan) is the 
largest of the steppingstones between the 
Philippines and the Japanese home islands. 
It lies two hundred and twenty-five miles 
north of Luzon, and six hundred miles south- 





west of Japan proper. It’s ninety miles off 
the China coast. It has been, as this is 
written, the target for a series of smashing 
American air blows. But to lots of Amer- 
icans, it's still something of a mystery. Just 
what sort of place ts it? 

Not many Americans have lived there, but 
from the few who have—among them Joseph 
W. Ballantine, who has a seeing eye and a 
lucid pen—we can get an idea of Formosa. 

Away back in the early 
the first Europeans to visit 
certain Portuguese navigators. They gazed in 
awed admiration at cliffs reaching up toward 
the sky—for some of Formosa’s precipices 
are the highest in the world. They called the 
beautiful,” in 


century, 
Formosa 


sixteenth 
were 


spectacular island ‘ Formosa” ( 
Portuguese ). 

In those 
and down Formosa’s shores, preying on the 
shipping of Needing 
their thieving settled 
here and there along Formosa’s coast. 

Years passed. The pirates pulled up stakes 
and sailed hoping for richer booty. 
Chinese merchants took over the freebooters 
strongholds, started peaceful trading. 

More and more 
land. They settled 
slopes, which are flat and fertile. They fought 
shy of the central and parts—For 
mosa’s rugged core. There, amid wild moun 
tains, lived even wilder people: savages who 
thought it good fun to lop off human heads. 

The great wheel of the centuries turned. 
Formosa’s Chinese population grew slowly, 


days, Chinese pirates roved up 


waters. 
they 


scanty those 


bases fot work, 


away, 


Chinese moved to the is 


mainly on the western 


eastern 


By Latrobe Carroll 


nine- 
island 


then faster. Toward the end of the 
teenth century it seemed as if the 
might become one of China's sources of real 


wealth and power. Then something hap- 
pened. 

The ‘something’ was a war with Japan. 
China was the loser. She had to cede For- 


mosa, in 1895, to the Nipponese. 

After China had handed over Formosa, the 
Japanese found the island a tough nut to 
crack. The Chinese had left the head-hunting 
tribes pretty much alone. (The sketch shows 
a girl of one of the tribes.) But the Japs, 
running true to form, tried to organize the 
natives, to them with cruel 
forms of punishment. Result: seven years of 


control various 
terror and chaos. 

But even after civil rule had been forcibly 
established, the savages were still more skill- 
ful at chopping off Jap heads than the Japs 
were at bossing the savages. 

With Formosa mainly pacified, at last, the 
Japs looked around to see just what they had. 
They owned a hot, damp island two hundred 
and thirty miles long, which produced most 
of the natural camphor. Also, it 
yielded lots of rice and sugar—at this writ- 
ing it's Japan’s sugar bowl—and could _ be 
made to yield much Exploiting Japs 
moved in, but in no great numbers. Before 
Pearl Harbor, there were only three hundred 
thousand Japanese ruling a hundred and fifty 
thousand natives and five and a half million 


world’s 


more, 


Chinese. 

The aborigines have not 
ones to feel Tokyo's heavy, 
Though the average wage of a skilled Japa- 


been 


greedy 


the only 
hand. 
nese workman on Formosa is nineteen cents, 
a skilled Chinese workman gets only half of 
that. The Chinese been cheated and 
bullied till they hate the Sons of Heaven. 

On December 1, 1943, Roosevelt, Church- 
ill, and Stalin jointly declared that Formosa, 


have 


as one of the territories which Japan had 
stolen from China, must be given back. 
Admiral Nimitz has said he believes that, 


to defeat Japan, it will be necessary to in- 


vade at least a part of the Japanese main 
land. Formosa, if liberated in our surge 
toward Tokyo, would prove a strategic base 
for our side—a springboard for attacks not 


only on Japan but on the South China coast. 
The Japs are alarmed at the prospect. The 
Formosan Chinese are hopeful. 

The great island, heavily 
would be no pushover. But, Jap of 
ficers there sent visitors to Luzon, after Pearl 
Harbor, it will be only courteous if armed 
Yanks from Luzon, and from places, 
return the visit. 


now fortihed, 


since 


other 





SHE ATE HER WAY TO FAME 

The little girl was three years old. She wa 
dancing on an enormous stage in a great the 
ater called the Hippodrome. The audience ap 
plauded. A king and queen applauded, fo 
this was London—London nine years ago 
The little girl was Elizabeth Taylor. 

In 1940, her parents brought her to Amer 
ica. This was a natural thing for them t 
do, since Mrs. Taylor, Elizabeth's mothe: 
was an American. The family moved to Hol 
lywood where, just as if this were a fairy 
tale, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer was looking fo: 
a girl Elizabeth's age—one who spoke with 
an English accent and understood dogs. 

A friend of the Taylor family told an 
M.G.M. producer, “You ought to see Eliza 
beth Taylor. She talks like Winston Church 
ill and she has three dogs that like her just 
fine.” Result: Elizabeth had a screen test 

Acting was in her blood, for her mother 
had been an ictress. She did not suffer from 
stage fright as she took the test. 

She passed it with flying colors, was of 
fered her first role. It was in the dog pic 
ture, Lassie Come Home. Her part wasn't 
large, but she put distinction into it. Two 
other small réles followed, then she attacked 
a Hollywood hard knot—a movie dilemma 
and tried to untie it. 

The knot Mr. Sandro S. Berman's 
Mr. Berman is a producer. A movie version 
of a well known English novel, Nationa 
Velvet, had been waiting, on paper, for five 
years—waiting for a girl who could carry th 
leading part. It was a story of horse racing 


was 





Mr. Berma 


short, 


isked for the 
sadly. 


Elizabeth 
looked het 
he told her. 
to know how the wind. 

Elizabeth She asked her pa 


for riding lessons and got them. Sh 


part. 
“You're too 


And, to fill the bill, you'd hav 


over 


to ride like 
went home. 
ents 
took long hikes, too, and almost ate the fan 
ily cupboard bare. She slept ten hours 
night. After three months she went to M 
Berman. “I can ride like the wind!” she tol 
him. “And I ate and I ate and I ate, and I: 
taller. And I think I'll do nicely in Natio? 
Velvet.” 
She got the job. 
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“What is it?” There was excitement in the 
electrician’s tone. 

I see something ahead now! It’s black 
and has a weird-looking flat top. Maybe it's 
a rock—but F don't think so. Move me back- 
ward a little.” 

The winchman payed out the cable in ac- 
cordance with the signal from the electrician’s 
hand. 

There was a pause, then the electrician 
asked, “Is that better, Lieutenant? Are you 
level with the thing yet?” At the diver’s 
answer, he nodded to the winchman and 
smiled. A wreck of some sort had been 
sighted below, it seemed. 

Below, Riescberg gazed at a dark mass, al- 
most black; the fishes, he noticed, were mostly 
small in size at that depth and fewer in num- 
ber than upward. 

Within the robot it was chilly, but present- 
ly it grew warmer, due to the peculiar ocean 
currents along the Pacific coast of South 
America. 

The bulky mass was hidden by an accu- 
mulation of sea-growths and half-buricd in 
sand and debris, yet upon examination it 
proved to be the remains of a very old ship— 
a ship such as the diver had never seen before 
except in pictures. The rotted and broken 
timbers still showed traces of a lofty  stern- 
castle with high, bluff bows. The battered 
open ports were still discernible; the bow- 
sprit had been shattered, or had moldered 
away, and the high, hand-carved poop, set off 
by balustraded rails from which trailed long 
growths of black, rank weed, was still nearly 
intact. There were jagged holes through the 
hull in a score of places. 

The robot crept along close to the wreck, 
while within the device Lieutenant Riescherg 
peered through the vision plates into the dim- 
ly lighted water. Both fishes and hulk seemed 


to pass in slow procession a couple of feet 
from his face as the robot moved, coming into 
sight on his right hand and vanishing on his 
left. He felt no motion of the sphere; it was 
is though a screen was slowly being moved 
cross his vision, a sort of unrolling pano 
rama, 

Stop!" he gave the order. “Don't move 
me any farther forward or I may lose the 
wreck—she curves away now and the current 
swings me away from her. Is the sun out or 
in?” 

Out,” came back the answer. 

Then I shan’t see any better than this. I'm 
alongside the forecastlhe—or rather what was 
once her forecastle—I believe.” 

He began to poke about with the robot's 
iron beclawed hands and grips. Presently he 
came upon two ornate, shell-encrusted cannons, 
There was now no doubt that he had stum- 
bled upon the wreck of a Spanish or Por- 
tuguese galleon of the sixteenth or seven- 
tecnth century. However, only by. striking 
every object with the iron claws was it pos 
‘ible for him to determine which were nat- 
ural growths and which were portions of the 
sunken ship. 

Tearing away masses of weeds and shell- 
encrusted formations from the gaunt timbers, 
he directed the electrician to have him 
dropped between the massive ribs of the rotted 
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T E schooner rocked gently as the Lieu- 
tenant entered the robot next day for his 
descent to place the charge of dynamite. 
The charge had. been lowered at the ends of 
waterproof wire, and was awaiting him on the 
sea-bed. 
Everything's clear,’ remarked Captain 

Loesche. “Go ahead—and good luck!" 

The trap slammed shut, was quickly screwed 
and bolted tight. The robot was again 
dropped, and this time it went down fast. 
Down and down it went. 

On this descent the water was much clearer, 
the sun was brighter, and the details below 
were more distinct. The fishes that flickered 
before the robot's vision plates were more eas- 
ily seen now, lovely things. A small octopus 
went darting past, shooting itself along with 
its powerful suction pump at an_ incredible 
speed. 

Then the bottom appeared. As the Lieu 
tenant touched the sea-bed, he spoke into 
the phone. “All's well!” 

Quickly, with his steel claws, he caught 
hold of the wires with their attached bundles 
of dynamite. One of the charges was placed 
and he was attempting to place the second 
when, through the top light, he saw some- 
thing dark overhead, a huge streak that moved 
lazily and gave the cable a flick. It was a 
shark! 

The shark was a big one, about eighteen 
feet long, but through the vision plates the 
fellow looked enormous. He was curious 
about the cable and flickered about it, then 
was gone with a rush and swirl of water. 
Not a pleasant creature to meet on the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

The Lieutenant went ahead. The second 
charge was quickly placed. He was about to 
give the order to be hauled up when he saw 
the shadow of the shark again. He paused 
and watched the top light sharply. 

Then came a terrific rush of water, the swift 
flicker of a long shape overhead. The shark 
had returned and was dashing about wildly. 
He darted to the surface, churned the water 
into a whirlpool, behaved like a savage work- 
ing himself up into a war dance. Evidently 
the creature had seen some enemy below which 
seemed to drive him crazy. 

What was it? The Lieutenant twisted and 
peered through his rear vision plate. There, 
not far from him, was a huge octopus! 

The creature was at least twelve feet in 
length. He looked an ugly customer, a sort 
of shapeless mass with squirming arms and 
4 quivering maw for a mouth. No words can 
express the horror which came over the Lieu- 
tenant as he watched this loathsome sight 
through the glass plates of the robot. Was 
this the reason why so many former seekers 
of the golden cache of the Santa Cruz had 
failed to return to the surface ? 

Memory of a tale of his childhood flashed 
across the Lieutenant's thoughts—a tale of a 
legendary treasure trove guarded by a fierce 
dragon. Was this the guardian of the wealth 
of the Santa Cruz, a creature no less formi 
dable than the monsters of fable? No wonder 
the shark, killer though he was, had experi 
enced such a deadly fright! 

The Lieutenant had his fears, too, yet it 
Was an opportunity that comes to a diver only 
once in a lifetime—the opportunity actually to 
Photograph such a scene as the one which 
seemed about to take place before him. Quick- 
ly the “Eyemo,” which was lying as usual at 
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the bottom of the robot for emergencies, was 
placed in position and the camera was started 
—footage was run, and good stuff at that! 

What followed would make a prizefight or 
bulifight seem slow, stupid business. The oc- 
topus reared upon his eight long snaky ten- 
tacles, and his slanting eyes—sinister, malig- 
nant—watched the gyrations of the frenzied 
shark. The fish, for all his bulk, was wildly 
nervous. The octopus maneuvered for posi- 
tion, like a boxer sparring, feinting this way 
and that; he crawled slowly, darted sideways; 
and as the shark lunged downward, he dodged 
the rush, shooting himself backward, Always, 
it appeared, he worked with a definite plan— 
to get safely close enough to charge his 
enemy. 

Suddenly the powerful hydraulic drive of 
the octopus exploded into action. He shot 
himself at the shark so fast that the eye could 
not follow his motion. There was a flash, a 
blur—and the creature was locked fast to 
the shark's neck, with tentacles wound about 
it and clamped like a vise by their leechlike 
suckers. 

Then white water began to fly! 

The shark dashed frantically about, trying 
to shake off his enemy; trying to rub his an- 
tagonist off against the overhanging reefs and 
rocks. He leaped, plunged, and turned, speed- 
ing like a runaway horse—it seemed unbeliev- 
able that any living creature, however strong 
and powerful, could keep up such frenzied 
activity. And all the time the octopus was 
gripping tighter and tighter, taking his ride. 

The shark slackened for a moment, then 
spurted wildly again, round and round, Then 
slowly the sea-killer, with the octopus still 
clinging fast to his neck, sank to the bottom. 
There were a few struggles and a last convul- 
sive quiver, but it was all over for the big 
eighteen-footer. 

The victor slowly slid his eight tentacles 
fanwise, like anchors, and it appeared as if 
he were strangling his victim; his sucker- 
armed nooses shut off the shark's gill-flaps 
and forced him to drown. 

All this time—possibly twenty minutes—the 
Lieutenant had been grinding away, one mag- 
azine load of film after another, each a hun- 
dred feet in length. When the battle was 
over, he gave the signal for the engineer to 
haul him up. Quickly he emerged into the 
sunlight again and was hauled aboard the 
schooner. 

“All right ?’” Keenan asked, as the trap was 
flung open. 

“Sure,” returned the Lieutenant. 

Then Captain Loesche gave the order, ‘Let 
her blow!" 

The key switch was seized and thrown. For 
a moment nothing happened. Then the 
schooner rocked, was flung violently, and 4 
huge vortex of water lifted all about them 
Slowly it settled down again, 

Bits of wood came drifting up from the 
rotting and disturbed wreck below; fish, killed 
by the blast, floated upon the water's surface; 
sharks swam to the top to consume them— 
hundreds of them it seemed. A brownish shape 
drifted past—it was the victorious octopus, 
but by no means as he had been. The huge 
creature was now only a floating mass torn 
apart by the explosion. 

None on board the salvage schooner did 
any work for the rest of the day, There was 
considerable excitement, for the crew had 
signed on with the understanding that they 
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were to have a ten per cent share of what- 
ever treasure might be lifted from the hulk 
of the Santa Cruz, if salvaged. This portion 

s to be divided among them, and 

are alike. And to-morrow, if all went well, 
they hoped to see the dripping, slimy gold and 
silver coins come up over the side of the 


share 


schooner. And if not to-morrow, then the 
day after! 
TH descent the next morning revealed a 


such as few men have wit- 
nessed. What a sight met the Lieutenant when 
he touched bottom! 

The hulk had been blown to fragments; 
the sea-bed was littered for yards about, as 
far as he could see, with the remnants of the 
galleon and galleon-wreckage. All 
miscellaneous cargo and equipment had been 
spewed out from the holds by the explosion, 
brought out for the first time since it had been 
stowed there over two-hundred and fifty years 
before. 

Rieseberg gazed about him in amazement, 
signaled that all was well, and at once tried to 
the treasure. He felt that luck 
with him this time, that the jinx which seems 
to guard sunken treasure in lost ships was 


scene ever 


sorts of 


locate was 


gone. 

His first find caused some excitement above. 
It was a huge lump which he sent up in the 
steel sling. When it was swung out on the 
deck hammers smashed the 
thick formation with which it was encrusted. 
There was a dull gleam in the dark, broken 
crust. 


chisels and into 


Gold!” shouted the men. “We've found 


the treasure! 

The madness which grips men when gold 
silver is at stake seized them. They 
grabbed each other and danced and yelled. 
But fortune was not so easily found. As the 
and hammer uncovered the find, it 
out to be an immense copper kettl« 
with bronze legs and a long extended spout 
It was built up of many thin sheets of copper, 
varying in thickness and riveted together, as 
many such the 


and 


chisel 
turned 


utensils were constructed in 
early seventeenth century. 

Below, a shadowy, rusty mass seemed to be 
passing before the Lieutenant's eyes, 
close enough to be seen faintly, now fading 
almost out of sight. This game of hide-and- 
went for minutes. Then 
over the ‘phone, he spoke to the electrician 


I can't make it out 


now 


seek on some ten 


There’s something here. 


clearly yet—now it's gone!" Then, “Wait a 
moment!" 

On deck, the electrician bent more tensely 
over the mouthpiece. “Yes, Lieutenant / 
What is it? 


Rieseberg was now crawling astern, along 


the side of the hulk. The panorama of 
tusty metal unwound before him. It rosé 
and fell before his eyes, as the . schooner 


heaved to a slight swell above. There befor 
lim, torn loose from their watery tomb by the 
explosion, were parts of firearms and weapons, 
broken dishes, hammers, torn and twisted bits 
of copper, brass, and other metals and fittings, 
cannon balls and gun flints. And then—half 
buried under debris, shells, 
and writhing worms—appeared something. 
lt was a chest—a tiny thing beside the moun 
tain of the wrecked hulk! 

At sight of this find, 
hopes began to soar. 
Got it now!" he shouted into the phone. 
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There’s a bit of cable about it— 
can’t see anything more.” 

On deck the electrician took off his head- 
piece and handed it to Keenan. He drew a 
deep breath and said, “It’s the treasure!” 

On the bottom, the diver could hear the an- 
swering cheer from the men on deck. He 
placed the chest within the steel sling which 
was waiting to receive it. Then, having ascer- | 
tained that there was nothing else—no other 
chest—he ordered the schooner to bring 
him up. 

“Hoist away!” came the order from Captain 
Loesche, after the electrician had signaled. 

The next moment the Lieutenant was going 
up; the winches and rattled, the 
dripping cable reeled in over the schooner’s 
side; the sling followed and was quickly 
dumped on the deck. 

It was a small chest, not over three feet in 


length and a foot-and-a-half in width—and 


wheezed 


cursedly heavy it was for its size. It was 
fastened with huge, old-fashioned pinbolt 
locks which, like the chest itself, were now 


only shapeless bits of rusted iron, Tools were 
ready, and the men went to work. 

The It spewed forth 
hundreds of metal discs, roughly octagonal in 


chest was opened! 


shape, heavy slugs, round picces-of-cight, a 
gold doubloon here and there—brown and 
discolored, but gleaming dull yellow when | 
the patina of the centuries had been scratched | 
away. 

The crew excitedly pawed the discs over 


and examined the mass of sand and muck 
which accompanied the find in the sling, 
seeking for more and still more coins. 


Had the resting place of the Santa Cruz 
been found? Was this hulk, which had given | 
up its treasure, that of the Santa Cruz? It is | 
For the ancient manuscript re- | 
corded a sum equal to two-million dollars in | 
and gold 


sae : “ge 
with other bullion and silver plate. 


believed not! 


bullion, together 
And this 
chest only contained an equivalent of four 
hundred thousand of such corroded and black- 
at approximately forty 


a f Le 
plece -Of -€1g/ j 


ened discs, valued 
thousand dollars. 

However, all had had their great experience | 
in the search for the famous Spanish galleon’s 
treasure; and if the manuscript of the Santa 
Cruz's location is authentic, as it is supposed 
to be, then the find was without a doubt that} 
of some unknown galleon which had probably 
foundered in later In that the 
hoard of the Santa Cruz must still lie buried 
many feet beneath the sand of the sea-bed, 
awaiting modern lucky enough 
to strike the right spot—provided, of course, 
that he has equipment capable of penetrating 
and salvaging such depths. 


U PERSONAL STATIONERY!" 


Your Name & Address Elegantly 
Printed on 40 Sheets Antique Bond & 
20 Matching Envelopes +++ only + 


We will elegantly print anyone's 
name and address, business or 


years, case, 


some salvot 








Delicious 
Healthful 
| Refreshing! 
Ric. 





personal style, on 40 sheets of 
crisp, new Antique Bond Station- 
ery, and on 20 matching envelopes 
—al!ll for only 25c! Or, if you send 
$1.00 for four sets we'll include 
one extra set FREE of any extra 
charge—or 5 sets in all postpaid! 
Same name, or as many as five 
different names on stationery. 
Money-Back Guarantee. Sup- 
ply limited. Order Now! 
WESTERN STATIONERY CO. 
Dept. 139-C Topeka, Kansas 
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Indian 


Way 


@ Tue Indian way 
is the water way, 
that twists through 
the wonders of wil- 
derness. And an Old Town Canoe is an 
Indian craft that brings new pleasure 
and sport. 

It’s easy to paddle this birchbark’s 
twin that’s safer and stronger to use. The 
effortless sweep of the bubbling blade 
takes you and your friends to fun! 


© War has restricted our production of canoes. 
outboard boats, rowboats, dinghies and 
boats, but Old Town quality unchanged. 
Send Sc postage for catalog to Old Town Canoe 
Company, 123 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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SING BEAUTIFULLY 


Self-teaching system ‘‘How To Sing Beautifully” 
shows how. Created by top-flight teacher. Simpli- 
fied. Marvelously successful. Also sensational sys- 
tem (Pianogram) teaches how to play the songs 
you love on the piano in a single evening. An 
incredible accomplishment. Inexpensive. Convinc- 
ing literature free. MeLean—118 Mt. Vernon St.,) 
Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 
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BIT PART 
CONTINUED “FRO M PA GE 19 


I can learn the part, Hal,” she insisted, 
Just let me try.” 

He gave her several typewritten sheets of 
paper. “Well, if you're sure you can learn 
this extra part in time for our last rehearsal,” 
he told her, “Tl drill the others in their cues 


now.” 


N THE night of the dress rehearsal Jacky 

and Jim were standing together on the 
stage after the last act. Jacky had given her 
new lines well and had won the approval of 
the whole cast. Hal was across the stage 
chatting with Gwen as they were getting 
ready to leave. 

Isn't he 
Jacky. 

Meaning Hal, no doubt? Yes, he’s all 
right,” Jim admitted, looking a trifle bored. 
He's a good guy 


wonderful, Jim? demanded 


I suppose he's going to take Gwen to the 
midyear dance,” hazarded Jacky 

Nope,” Jim. said. 
Snarky Fisher. You know, the captain of the 
basket ball team. I don’t believe Hal has 
asked anyone yet. He's been too busy with 
the play—like the rest of us 

Jacky made no answer. 


“Gwen's going with 


Picking up a ten- 
nis racket—-one of the props—she pretended 
to play her accompaniment on 
like a banjo. “Carry me back to ole Vit 
ginny,” she sang, her tones surprisingly rich 


and full. 


Hey, kids, come over here! She can sing, 


t, using it 


too,” Jim called when she finished 


The troupe gathered around Jacky That's 
just what we need,’ exclaimed Hal it will 
give the show the final touch it lacked 


Won't you sing a couple of songs for us in 
the play, Jacky ? 

She shook her head I wish T could, Hal, 
but I can't really sing without an accompani 
ment. I used to play one on Auntie’s banjo, 
but it’s too late now to send down South for 


it and IT haven't a banjo of my own.’ 


Props,” cried Hal, looking at Jim, “thos 
songs must have a banjo 

You bet!" agreed Jim. “TH get a banjo 
if there’s one on the North Shor Til have 


it here in time for the show tomorrow night, 


SUTC 


NEXT night, the night of the performance 

everyone on the stage was jittery and cx 
cited, and everyone was there except Jim 
Ten minutes before time for the curtain to zg 
up, Gwen asked Hal nervously Do you 


Jacky wall 


think Jim will get here in time ? 
need that banjo in the first act 
He'd better be here! 


n't imagine what's keeping him. 


snapped Hal I 


Five anxious minutes later he asked Jacky 


f she couldn't possibly sing her songs with 
Looks as if the kid had let 
i ; down, he growled 

“Oh, but he hasn't,” 
ently. “He'll be here.” 
A moment later Jim burst in, out of 
breath but tightly clutching a battered old 
banjo. “Boy, I had a heck of a time getting 
!" he gasped. “There wasn't a banjo in 


out the banjo 


replied Jacky confi 


this! 
a fellow over 
(Continued on page 37) 





Why have a hobby? 


rWUERE are all sorts of reasons 

for hobbies, but one of the best 
is simply that they’re fun. Whether 
you go in for building model air- 
planes or railroads, for woodcraft 


or boating, there’s fun in doing... 


And there’s one hobby thatworks 
in well with any other hobby—one 
that adds to the fun of all hobbies. 
That is taking pictures! 

Pictures make a lasting record of 
good times—a record that will give 
pleasure for years to come. Good 
times are better times when there’s 
a camera around — loaded with 


Ansco film. 


To help make sure of good pic- 


tures, be sure to use Ansco film. It’s 


Ans CO 





film - cameras 


THE FILM THAT REMEMBERS 


specially designed to make picture- 
taking easier... so easy that we can 
and do guarantee: “Pictures that 
satisfy, or a new roll free!” 

Ansco film has what experts call 
“wide latitude” —a technical term 
that simply means the ability to 
help correct errors in exposure. So 
even if your exposures aren’t just 
perfect, you’re almost sure to get a 
satisfactory picture with Ansco film, 
“the film that remembers you're 


human.” 


Ask for Ansco film by name — 
and start snapping good pictures 
today! Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & 


Film Corporation. 





YOU’RE HUMANI 
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“A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS” 


FLOYDADA, TEXAS: I just received my Jan- 
uary THE AMERICAN GIRL, and I 
want to tell you now that I think it ts the 
best magazine ever published 

Although I haven't been taking the maga 
zine very long, A Penny for Your Thought 
made me feel like a member of the Gang at 
once. The best part about it is that not only 
are there letters from girls all over the United 
States, but also from girls all over the world! 


issuc of 


That seems to make our old world shrink 
right under our feet until we can all hold 
hands around it. At least, that’s the way I 


feel about it 

I am fifteen years old. I am a Junior in 
high school and I like it very much. I have 
three cats for pets, and also a pet goat. My 
hobbies are reading, writing, and horseback 
riding. 


J we Gute 
FROM AN ENGLISH FRIEND 
CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND: A copy of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL was sent to me in a Christ 


mas parcel by a friend in America, and I felt 
I must write and tell you 
joyed it. 


how much I en- 
I read it from cover to cover, in 
cluding the advertisements which I found very 
interesting. The two liked best 
were From The Halls of Montezuma, about 
Pat Downing and Lucy Ellen, and In Step 
With the Times. In the 
In Step With the Times 
American Highway. It interesting I 
made up my mind then and there that, some 
day, I would have to drive along it fron 
Fairbanks, Alaska to Magallanes in Chile 

I took the magazine to school, too, and all 
my friends insisted on borrowing it 


articles I 


number I received, 
was about the Pan 
Was so 


I thought 
perhaps you would like to know how inter 
ested all the girls over here are in girls in 
America. 


THE JANUARY ISSUE 


BELLEFONTAINE, Onto: In the 
received my January, 1945 THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. The magazine is tops, not 
only for its stories but also for its articles on 
the people we study about in school and the 
things which they have done to make 
famous. The new serial, For the Land’ 


mail today I 


issue of 


them 
Sake, 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 





in sygueoe 


is swell and so are the stories, A Regular 
Jonah by Mary Avery Glen and The Spruce 
Point Mystery by Margaret Leighton. 

I live in Bellefontaine, Ohio and I am in 
the eighth grade at St. Patrick’s School. I am 
ilso a Girl Scout of Troops i and 8. Troop 
8 is composed of girls who are in the seventh 
and eighth grades and are First Class Scouts. 
We have the privilege of working at the 
Canteen which is sponsored by the Women’s 
Railroad Auxiliary No, 4. There are many 
exciting things to do and it is a lot of fun to 
help. Since our town is mostly a_ railroad 
town and the trains change engines here, we 
have about twelve minutes to serve each train. 
Some days we have many service men and 
some days there are not so many; everyone 
who goes through is served coffee or milk, 
sandwiches, cake, cookies, fruit, or anything 
that is there. After school on Thursday, my 
girl friend and I go to the Canteen and stay 
as long as our mothers permit 

I play the organ at church for the children’s 
choir and I also play the piano. My favorite 
sports are swimming, ice-skating, and _base- 
ball, and I iike to read all sorts of books and 
mysteries, 


Elaine Care) 


THE JANUARY COVER 
Los BANOs, CALIFORNIA: I want to compli- 
ment THE AMERICAN GIRL on the beautiful 


cover of the January issue. I also liked the 
lovely picture, January Thaw. 

1 am twelve years old and am a member of 
Troop 1 in Los Banos. At present we are all 
working hard collecting things for the Ham- 
mond Hospital in Modesto. It is a hospital 
men. We two 


worth of 


for injured service also sold 
hundred dollars 


ind the money will go to this hospital, too. 


Christmas cards 
So, you see, we may not be a very large troop, 
about forty to be exact, but we are trying to 
do our part to help our fighting men 
Thank you for returning Lucy Ellen to our 
AMERICAN GIRL. I had missed het 
Nancy Lou Kaljian 


ANTIQUES 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
at school. 
I like 


reading material, of course I adore it. 


I'm in the seventh grade 
I like school, but more than school 


reading——-and as our magazine is good 
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I just fnished reading the article entitled 
Duncan Phyfe and Hi I enjoyed 
much as I like furniture. | 
wish you would have more such articles, espe- 
cially on how to identify different kinds of 
glassware and furniture. 

Only just lately have I seen enough an- 
tiques to get any idea about them. Now that 
I know them better, I want to know more 
about them as I have grown to like them 
immensely. 


Furniture. 


it very antique 


Judy Byrn 


MORE ABOUT ANTIQUES 


ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: I must con 
gratulate you on the article entitled Dancan 
Phyfe and His Furniture. by Alice Win- 
chester. I loved that beautiful sofa on page 
hfteen. I also like the chair on the same page, 


Los 


and the maghogany sewing table and_ the 
clever work-table. 
My, I am so glad Lucy Ellen is back! 


Frances Fitzpatrick Wright makes Lucy Ellen 
a real playmate. 
Mary Stuart 


WELCOME TO LUCY ELLEN 


West PALM BEACH, FLORIDA: I am writing 
because I want to thank you for myself and 
my friends for having Lucy Ellen back in 
THE AMERICAN GiRL. I also like to read A 
Penny for Your Thoughts which I am writing 
to. I love to read the letters from all over 
the world, and I pretend that they are all ad- 
dressed to me as I love getting mail. I am 
glad this magazine is published for girls be- 
cause I think it is a wonderful book to read. 
Elizabeth Hiers 


FROM A FRIEND IN BRAZII 


Sao PAULO, BRAZIL: I am fourteen years old 
and a Girl Guide, (a Bandeirante, as_ they 
call them here.) Our Guide company has lots 
of fun and we go to camp every year. The 
school I go to 1s an English one and I like it 
very much, 

My favorite stories are Daré Hollow and 
about Pat and Lucy Ellen Downing 
Drawing is my favorite hobby, and I try to 
have as much to do with sports at school as | 
possibly can 

I have 


those 


taken this magazine for three years 


and T think it is super 


Altman 


Caroline 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. 
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BIT PART 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 











on the west side who had one. We hadn't 
any gas for the family bus, so I biked over 
there as fast as I could—and here's your 
banjo!’ Still breathing hard, he thrust it 
nto Jacky’s hand. 

Oh, Jim, thank you! I knew I could 
count on you,” she murmured gratefully. 

The others moved over to take their places 
before the curtain went up. 

“Sorry,” Jim continued, ‘there's one string 
missing and I didn’t have time to get one.” 

Never mind,” she laughed, tuning the 
instrument. “I'll do my best with what I 
have. By the way, Jim, if that isn't a private 
motto, I'd like to adopt it for mine, too.” 
She hurried to her place and Jim scrambled to 
the wings as the curtain went up. 


HE play was a success. Jacky’s songs were 

encored, and she, Hal, Gwen, and the 
others were called back repeatedly. 

When the curtain had come down for the 
last time, and the members of the cast were 
congratulating each other and saying good 
night, Hal came over to Jacky. “How about 
going to the midyear dance with me?” he 
asked. 

Thanks, Hal,” she answered, “but I'm 
planning to go with Jim if he ever gets 
around to inviting me.” 

Gee,” exclaimed Jim, “and gosh! Miss 
Miller, will you do me the honor to step out 
with me on the big night?” 

Jim walked home with Jacky after the 
play. As they stopped in front of her home, 
he chuckled, “How do you expect to have a 
good time at the midyear blowout after 
turning down ‘ansome ‘Arry?” 

Well, I'll do the best I can with what I 
have,” she answered, laughing, and ran up 
the front steps. “Good night, James!” 


TERWILLIGER’S 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 





hemlock trees, still green and beautiful, had 
held their own. 

The room was cold, but not quite so cold 
as Dilsey had expected. She realized that 
Mr. Spillett must have left on a minimum of 
steam to prevent the pipes from bursting. On 
the platform table she could see a gilded 
shimr r—the cage in which poor Dennis had 
met his trial. In the distance it looked 
empty. Was the parrot dead? Would she 
find Dennis lying on his back on the gravel 
at the bottom of the cage, his cold claws pa- 
thetically curled in death? 

As she ran up the steps to the platform, 
she clapped a hand to her mouth with a 
smothered shriek. For the cage was empty. 
The door was open and Dennis was gone. 

Why, why—w-what's become of him?” 
she sputtered, staring around. “Somebody 
must have taken him home. Mr. Spillet, 
maybe. But he would have taken the cage. 
Dennis bites. Mrs. Terwilliger said so. Slim 
took his life in his hand when he took him 
out of the cage for the tableau—but Dennis 
was so good with Slim" 


Crrictly orrrerar 


Keep “em shined, Girl Scouts, 
| and wear them with pride. 
They re your shoes .. . made 
especially for you to those 
strict standards of Girl Scout 
headquarters. They're official 
with your uniform, but aren't 
they just the “ticket” for all 
your casual clothes too? 
..+ Made only by Curtis- 
STEPHENS-L- MBRY ComMPANy, 
Reading, Pa., and Brown 


Suoe Company, St. Louis. 


$550 and $600 


' 
| (Some patterns in sizes 10! 2 to 12 at $7.00. 
All styles slightly higher Denver West.) 





7S NOT AN OFFICIAL SHOE UNLESS IF 15 MARKED "GIRL SCOUT’ 


| Official Girl Scout Shoes 

















o 
ga) 


The Camper— 
A “solid-com- 
fort” oxford 
with trim 
young 
ines. 


The Skipper— 
Smooth and 
mellow style 
in a soft 
leather 
oxford. 
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MA 
F She stood stock-still, thinking. Then, “I 
rm : believe that parrot is in this room some. § thou 


where,” she said aloud. “Come, Polly! Nice eith 








Polly! Polly want a cracker?” beca 

But Polly, wherever he was, gave no sign, and 

Though hiding places were few in the retu 
long, bare room, Dilsey began her search I 
| with diligence. She poked a pointer up into N 

‘ : 3 | the paper-draped chandeliers, examined the shan 
Here’s a favorite pair that piled row of chairs, investigated the corners Dil: 
sounds the correct note and ! of each window sill behind the short crim. and 
promises ell-cound wear. son curtains, and shook the branches of the 

trees on the stage. But no Dennis. the 
“He can’t have gotten out and gone down. fed 
Continn o tumedewede- stairs. The door was shut when I came, and q 
: I closed it after me. the 
back jumper in lovely surf The big hemlock she left until the last— alli 
green with a contrasting white and when the parted branches actually dis. 
or pale yellow tailored blouse. fine nearly. lost het balance and fell over 
| the arly ale and fell over 
backward. wal 
| ‘Dennis!’ she cried in rapture, holding the wit 
| fragrant boughs apart. “Oh, Dennis darling! 

Close against the trunk, in the thickest, Dil 
most sheltered spot of the tree, Dennis 
glowered out at her, reproach in his eye. par 
| “I'm not so darn green as I look,” he croaked, wh 

Dilsey was transported with relief. She | 
felt like snatching Dennis and hugging him, hee 
but remembered his formidable beak in time. like 
| Instead, she fetched his cage, crumbled the hay 
| forgotten cooky into the food box, and held | 

/ the glittering little house up before the tree. int 
2 “Come, darling! Come, pet! Polly want Car 
=: |a cracker?” she coaxed, bel 
= | Apparently Dennis was hungry, for he ha 
| sidled along the branch and took a_ short, ac 
| bundling flight to the cage. Catching the as 
| wires with beak and claws he hung on the 
| outside for a moment, then waddled through the 
the door and immediately started his break- tor 
| fast. Dilsey looked him over, anxiously. His hu 
| feet were slightly lavender in color—blue 
| with cold, probably—but otherwise he seemed F 
all right. 

She fastened him in and ran to the dress- C 
ing room where she had left the faded 
square, cut from a wadded quilt, which Mrs. 
Terwilliger had used for a cage cover. bl. 

Jumper in surf green Making her way downstairs, the cage in ti 
: : her hand, she was startled to hear a clanking 
cotton shantung, san- as: a ai ; neg Tertiacaggay™ gees. EF 
J focined sizes 12-20. p the regions fat elow, she crane M 
’ 8-180--$3.25 over the stair rail and saw Mr. Spillett , 
nee ascending heavily, with a mop and scrub pail. Ww 
re - At the sight a wishful thought sprouted in 
Blouse in white or pale aoa her brain. “Oh, do you suppose Mr. Spillett Te 
low rayon, nicely tailored would run me over to Mrs. Terwilliger’s? it 
and washable, in sizes 12-20. It's only a little way, but I don't dare take 
8-209 White blouse—$2.95 Dennis out without a car.” m 
8-210 Yellow blouse—$2.95 Ordinarily the janitor was a grouchy indi- 
vidual—-he had a great many things to try ct 
him. He scowled at her now and demanded 
to know how she got into the building. ye 
Dilsey told him and, with some trepidation, Ww 
made her request. To her intense surprise, or 
he acceded willingly. Perhaps he feared he 
himself might be considered negligent fot b] 
overlooking the open window when he closed le 
the building—thieves might have entered that 
way, or the pipes in Mr. Buzby’s office might “ 
have burst. And Mrs. Terwilliger had a son- H 
in-law on the school board! N 

“Please don’t tell a soul, Mr. Spillett. I W 
don’t want anybody to know. The parrot re 
isn’t hurt, and there’s no use making a fuss,” ( 
Dilsey pleaded, and Mr. Spillett readily bound V 
himself to secrecy. a 


“Everything is coming out fine,” she n 
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thought. “The folks at home needn't know, 
either. Mother won't call me for hours yet, 
because I was out late last night. And if she 
and Daddy should be up, I could say I was 
returning the parrot. It would be true enough 

Iam!” 

Mrs. Terwilliger, wearing a gray shoulder- 
shawl against the morning chill, answered 
Dilsey’s ring. ‘Well, you certainly are bright 
and early, child, Is the bird all right?” 

I think so,” Dilsey answered, uncovering 
the cage. “But he must be hungry. I haven't 
fed him anything but a cooky.” 

The old lady hung Dennis in his place in 
the sunny bay window and bustled about 
filling his food cup. 

Does he ever get out of his cage, Mrs. 
Terwilliger 2" Dilsey asked. 

Oh, yes! I forgot to tell you we have to 
watch him about that. He works at the catch 
with his beak.” 

Dennis is the smartest parrot I ever saw,” 
Dilsey stated with conviction, 

Hanging upside down from his swing, the 
parrot broke out into a loud and tuneless 
whistling. 

Mrs. Terwilliger laughed. “You must have 
heen good to him, Dilsey. He never whistles 
like that except when he fecls well and 
happy.” 

Conscience-stricken, Dilsey cdged quickly 
into the hall, but not quickly cnough to es- 
cape Dennis's comeback. One could almost 
believe he understood what Mrs. Terwilliger 
had said, for his sudden squawk sounded like 
acry of outrage. “Sufferin’ cats!" he shrieked 
as she closed the door behind her. 

“I do hope he doesn't tell on me,” she 
thought nervously, as she quickened her steps 
toward home. “He seems so—so — super- 
humanly smart!” 


FOR LAND’S SAKE 
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blacksmith, Mr. Tolliver, turned his atten- 
tlon to me, 

I can’t get at your blade today, Miss Lucy 
Ellen,” he told me firmly. “It ain't possible. 
My helper is sick and I'm way behind here 
with everything.” 

I was taken aback. “What will I do, Mr. 
Tolliver?” I groaned. “When can you- fix 
eo” 

“Where's your other blade at?” he asked 
me. “Is it broke, too?” 

‘I don't know,” I said. “TI thought a mow- 
er had only one blade.” 

Mr. Tolliver mopped his brow. “It does, 
young lady,” he said. “But your father al- 
ways has an extra blade handy to use, in case 
one gets broken. If you look around out 
there, I think you'll find it. I'll weld this 
blade the first chance I get, if you want to 
leave it. That's all I can promise you.” 

I left the blade and started home. On the 
way out I stopped at the curb of the Blue 
Horse to get ice-cream cones for Viney and 
Nell. I sounded my horn, and while I was 
waiting the door opened and out came a 
resplendent Naval officer. I blinked to dis- 
cover that it was Licutenant (j.g.) Thomas 
Winchester Harrison, for whom in high 
school days my heart had missed an alarming 
number of beats. 

He glanced up—and then, startled, looked 
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at me more closely. His glance inquired, 

“Where is the belle of yesteryear?” 
“Hello, Tommy, I said nonchalantly, 

“When did you get home? I'm glad to see 


you!” That last couldn't have been farther 
from the truth. 

We shook hands, and Tommy leaned 
casually against the truck door and politely 


surveyed me and the two little girls. He 
smiled at them winningly and ignored my 
dirty overalls, my torn shirt, my perspiring 
brow, and my broken fingernails. 

“What's cookin’ ?” he inquired. 


“Well, I'm running the farm,” I told him 


jauntily. “Or the farm is running me, but 
ragged! 
He said he had heard about my father's 


desperate illness; he sure hoped he was a lot 
better, and he'd be seeing me. 

“But not soon,” I thought bitterly, as I 
saw him get into his well waxed convertible. 


Not that I cared, you understand—what did 


Lieutenant Harrison, U.S.N. matter in my 
life? After all, my heart is enlisted in the 
Army. Nevertheless, I decided that as soon 


as I got the hay cut, I'd go to the beauty 
parlor and let them repair the damages. Be- 
cause who wants to be a hag in their teens? 

It was well past noon when I got back to 
the hay field. I unhitched the poor horses 
and took them to the barn to get some oats 
and water. While they ate, I looked 
for the extra blade. Anyone could easily have 
overlooked’ it. It was flat against the 
rack made of wooden pegs, just 
out of my reach. I stood on a nail keg and 
lifted it down. All that then remained was 
to risk amputating arms and legs bolting it 
into place. I might be working at it yet, but 
Viney and Nell helped me steady it while | 
tightened the bolt. 

I replaced the wrench in the tool box, 
brought the horses and hitched them again, 
and without thinking about lunch, I climbed 
to my seat. As gingerly as if I had been 
crossing a mine field, I started again. | 
rounded the field without a hitch, and the 
clatter of the machine was music in my ears 
The hot sun on the cut alfalfa made it smell 
wonderful. I waved to the children and they 
waved gaily back. To a sort of swing tune 
that I made up, I sang, “Maud Muller on a 
summer's day, raked the meadow sweet with 
hay.” 

When I climbed off the mower at sun- 
down, I was so tired my legs were shaking 
and all the vertebrae in my spine seemed to 
be more or less disconnected, but I was hap 
py. I mean jubilant. I looked around the 
alfalfa field and I had such a feeling of satis- 
faction as I cannot describe. I was beginning 
to understand like to farm in 
spite of droughts and floods and army worms 
and high 
hours of gruelling work. 

Pat and Tommy simply wouldn't believe 
I had done it, not even when they saw the 
field was nearly a third cut. It was worth all 
my bruises, all my aches, all my broken fin 
gernails and barked shins to see the look of 
respect on Tommy's face when Aunt Susan 
told him mournfully that it was true. 

“Whar else you reckon she got dat sun 


some 


shed 
wall, on a 


why farmers 


taxes and low income and long 


burnt? En dem blisters in de pa'ms ‘er her 
hands. Tain’t no work for a young lady, dat's 
whut I say. She looks like one ‘er dem 


strawberry pickers.” 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Octo 


TEACHER: What is 
an octogenarian, 
Mary? 

Mary (after deep 
thought): It must be 
a person who takes 
care of an octopus.— 
Sent by ARLENE Do 
VENBARGER, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 


What Indeed? 


Bossy: Oh, Mother, there's going A country Negro 
JANET: What are to be trouble down at the grocery store! was applying for a 
you doing for your Motner: Why? job at an employment 
cold ? Bossy: Mrs. Jones has a baby girl agency. “There's a 
Jim: Nothing! and Mr. Jones has had a sign in his job et the Eagle 
What has it ever done window for a week, “Boy Wanted.”- Laundry,’ said the 
- , - Dp “t 
for me?—Sent by Sent by Litut. ALBERT P. ABRAHAMS, man behind the desk. 
ETHEL Louise REID, Opelika, Alabama. Want it?” 
Muskegon Heights, The applicant 


, 
Michigan. Send THe 


The Men Say address. 


YOUNGSTER: Fa 





The Prize-Winning Joke 


Trouble ter 





niest joke, telling us your name, 


Ouite So 


Jones: Did you 
hear that my daugh- 
married an Irish- 
man ? 

SMITH: Oh, really? 

Jones: No, O'Reil- 


ly.—Sent by Mary 
Curistiz, Muskegon, 
} Michigan. 


No Ex perience 


‘ 











ther, what is the dif- 
ference between a rifle and a 
FATHER: There's a big difference, 
It's as if I spoke and then your mother spoke. 
~Sent by Nett Puiwips, Battleboro, North 
Carolina. 


machine gun? 


Son 


Harmless 


INSURANCE SALESMAN: Now that 
married and have the responsibility of a wife, 
you will surely want to take out life insur- 


you re 


ance, 

BRIDEGROOM: Insurance ? 
aint the least bit 
THELMA LARRISON, Persia, lowa. 


Shucks, no' She 


dangerous.—Sent 4) 


Nothing Personal Intended 











MoTHER: Son, go get your dog and bring 
him in so he will stop that barking. 
BILLy: He's not barking at anyone, Mother 
-he’s just practicing. — Sent by MANnpy 
LONG, Erwin, Tennessee. 


AMERICAN GIRL your fun- shifted uneasily from 

age, and one foot to the other, 

A book will be awarded to every “Tell you how it is, 

girl whose joke is published in this space. Boss,” he said finally. 
I sure does want a 

—_ job mtghty bad, but 


de fack is I ain't never washed an eagle.”- 


Sent 4; Dorotruy ALLISON, Lewistown, 


Montana 


She Asked For It 





I'm 
lady is 
bill. 

Don't worry, lady. You're 
t hundred and ninety-nine of them in 
drives Sent by MARTHA 
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driver a 


said the 
ten-dollar 


haven t 


sorry | any 
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Good De € d 


Girt Scour: I do a good deed every day 
LEADER That's fine. What good deed 
have you done today ? 


Gir! 
oil enough for one of us this morning, so I] 
let my little brother have it.-—Scut by JOANNE 
VoLLMER, Saginaw, Michigan. 


SCOUT: Well, there was only castor 
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NINE DOZEN 
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A darling ruffled pinafore and a date dress 
with matching hat—both simple to make! 
Send for these easy, accurate patterns today. 
Only 20¢ each— with complete sewing chart. 
Pattern T-9182: Sizes 11 to 17, 12 to 16. 
Size 13 takes 314 yards of 35 inch fabric. 
Pattern T-4736: Sizes 11 to 17. Size 13 
takes 3 yards, 39 inch fabric. Hat, 42 yard. 
Use STAR TWIST Mercerized Sewing 
Thread— fast colors—will boil! STAR seams 


are “stitched-to-stay”! 





With every pattern, full directions 
for making the newest crocheted hat and 
bag sets! Also pre-view of other smart 
suggestions for your Summer sewing 
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cataloging up to 25¢ or more each! The biggest Package of 
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Latest Scott's International $5.00 Stamp Album—cover- 
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FOR LAND’S SAKE ¢ 


“Tl rub your hands with my hand cream, 
Pat said. “It will make ‘em look a lot bet- 


ter. 

A heavy dew fell that night and when I 
started mowing next morning, I soon found 
out that the alfalfa was too wet. Three 
times I got down and pulled the packed, 
damp stuff out of the teeth by hand. I decid 
ed to give the field a little more time to dry 
cut, so | lay down on the ground in the 
shade of a big tree after I had hitched the 


| horses. 


I was stiff and sore 
mower is not very differ- 
horseback. I planned the 
Father, the day the 
stored in the loft. 
would say, 
dollars a ton. We 
ready to. sell. 
dollars. Shall I 


money in the bank to 


It felt good to lie there. 
all over. Riding 
ent from riding 
letter | would 
hay was baled and 
First 

bringing forty 
twenty-five 


write to 
safely 
class hay like ours,’ I 
have 
That 
sell it 
your 


tons now 


comes to a thousand 
and put the 
account ? 


A_ thousand 
in pretty 


I knew, would come 


The hospital bill had been 


dollars, 
handy. 


nearly five hundred, counting doctors and 
nurses. And Father had spoken of a bank 
note falling due in November and some in- 
surance that would have to be paid. The 
thousand dollars would melt like ice on a 
running board, but in the melting process it 


lot of strain. 

I scanned the sky. I was afraid 
if it grew any warmer it would cloud up and 
begin to rain, 


would case a 


Anxitously 


A long, soaking rain would cut 


the value of the hay in two. I shut my eyes 
and prayed for dry weather. 

Tommy had suggested that he stay home 
from school and rake the hay for me. I appre 
ciated the offer, although [| knew that. stay- 
ing home from school for any cause whatso- 
ever was what he wanted above everything 
else to do. I knew also that he was in con 
stant danger of flunking arithmetic, not to 


speak of 
His report card for the first month was aw 
ful. In spite of this, I needed 
perately that I wrote the principal and ex 
plained the situation and asked him to excuse 
that day and the 
shortage is so acute 


English, spelling, and geography. 


him so dc Ss 


next. The 
that high 
allowed to help out when 


Tommy at 
labor 


school pupils are 


noon 


here 


the farm work requires it. 


While IT was eating lunch, Tommy bound 
ed in and gobbled down six sandwiches. 1 
mean like a sword swallower. But when I 
started back to my mowing, he came along 


riding the rake and whistling 
Range.” He had hitched thy 
Jerry. He did a pretty 
my first day's cutting of hay 
ready for the baler 
everything as he ts at 


behind m« 
Home on the 
Tom and 
raking 


win lrow ‘. 


mules to it 
nice job, 
into long 
He's not so dumb 
arithmetic. 

We kept at it as as we could see. As 
we went wearily to the barn together, 
the tired 
only made 
while the stars shine, 

Pat, not to be had nearly 
milking all the when we reached the 
barn. Aunt Susan had the chickens fed and 
the eggs hot supper 
ready to be eaten. 

We are getting 


long 
leading 
animals, I said, “We not 
hay while the but 


and sweaty 
sun was shining, 
too, 
outdone, finished 
cows 


gathered and a_ nice, 


along fine,” Pat wrote to 
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Mother after supper. “We are like the busy 
bee that improves each shining hour.” She 
did not, however, mention the hay, or Jim's 
absence. I was going to write all that when 
the time came. 
Next morning 
the first thing 


when the alarm went off, 
I did was go to the window to 
see what the weather prospects Not 
too good, I decided. The sky overcast. 
I did not wait for daylight to call Mr. Myers. 
He always gets up with the sparrows. 

“Mr Myers,” I “most of the hay is 
cut and raked. Could 


were, 
was 


said, 
I will finish it today. 


you start baling it right away? I think it 
might rain, don’t you?’ 

“It will mold if it is green when we 
bale it,” he told me. “Best wait till two 


more days, anyhow, to give it time to cure.” 
“Shall I cut down what's left of it today 
and risk a rain?” I asked him, because he has 
a reputation as a weather prophet. 
“T think you that, yes,” he 
kindly. “It ain't so rainy-looking yet. 
clouds is thin.” 


Sure 


can do 


said 
The 


enough, when 
clouds drifted away 
and trustworthy. I 


came the 
looked blue 
on to school 


daylight 
and the sky 


sent Tommy 


until noon, because you can’t rake hay until 
all the dew has dried off. I looked compla- 
cently at the uncut square of alfalfa that re- 


When I had hitched the 

the mower, I rubbed their noses. 
“Good old fellows,” I 

break the blade, 


under the trees, 


mained. horses to 
“If we don't 
and if we don’t loaf any 
we'll finish the crop today 


said, 


and take a whole day off tomorrow. How’s 
that?” 

You can get used to anything. The jolting 
of the mower—that I first thought would kill 


My muscles 
hands 


me-—didn't bother me any more. 


used to it. My 


were getting were 
toughening g up and my eyes were getting used 
to the wind and the sun. 

We had another day of good luck. My 


heart swelled with pride when I cut the last 
swath and brought the 
I tossed my straw 


of Harry and 


mower to a standstill. 
hat into the air. 


Fanny, and 


I thought 


their scoffing re- 


marks whenever I said I wanted to do any- 
thing useful. He laughs best who laughs 
last! decided that when the hay was baled 


d stand on top of the whole twenty-five tons, 
posing prettily, and picture taken. 
Underneath I'd have a signed statement from 
Mr. Myers, “This hay cut by Lucy Ellen 
Downing I'd Fanny and one 
to Harry 


I took a 


have my 


send one to 


look at the sky 
It was cloudy 
thin. 


last 
I went to bed 

be the 
sounder 


just before 
But may- 
I soon fell asleep, 
midwinter, and did 
alarm jangled at five-thirty 
looked out. the 


again. 
clouds were 
than a bear in 
not move until the 
Then | 
window 

It was still dark, 
ooring and the 


about. 


sat up sleepily and 


but I could hear the wind 
limbs of the maple trees 

I thought about the hay in the 
long, sweet-smelling windrows, 
waiting to be baled. That wind sounded like 
rain to me, and suddenly I heard a big drop 
hit the window pane, then another and an 
other. I clenched my fists and shook them 
at the sky, and tears as big as the raindrops 
began rolling down my cheeks. 

(To he continued) 
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[ A simplified Annual Report of the American Railroads in their third year at war | 


N 1944, the railroads rendered to the American 
public the greatest volume of service ever per- 
formed by any agency of transportation. 


For doing this job, they received about 91 billion 
dollars. That’s a lot of money — but most of it 
was earned by hauling tremendous tonnages of 
freight for less than one cent per ton per mile 
and carrying passengers for even less than before 


the first World War. 
Out of every dollar the railroads received — 
38¢ was paid out in pay rolls. 


29¢ was paid for materials and supplies of all 


sorts and other operating expenses. 
19¢ was paid in taxes — federal, state and local. 


7¢ was paid in interest, rents and other charges 
— a great share of which went to insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, endowed institutions. 


2¢ was paid in dividends to stockholders. 


5¢ was left over in “change” to cover all such 
things as restoring roadways and equipment after 
the war, paying off debts, and providing reserves 
for the improvement of plant and the modern- 
ization of service necessary to keep pace with 
American progress, 


/ RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





Librarian Extraordinary 


The Story of 
Alice V. Neil 


ORLD renowned scientists and 
student engineers alike come 
into the library of the General Electric 
Research Laboratory to get books and 
' magazines, to get answers to their 
numerous questions on _ scientific 
subjects. And Miss Neil is ready, will- 
ing, and able to help them; even if they 
want a current Russian technical jour- 
nal or a complete bibliography on the 
electron microscope and camera. 
Technical books and journals are 
an essential tool in the scientists’s 
work, in war as in peace. By making 
their contents readily available, Alice 
is giving valuable help in the com- 
pany’s wartime developments. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 











Alice made books her hobby early in life. She helped edit a Graduating from the University of Chicago, where she took up 
school paper in or ae when she was still in grammar school; archery and golf as well as history, Alice went to Carnegie Institute 


decided in ninth grade that she would be a librarian. of Technology to study library science. 


A volunteer job at the Chicago World's Fair brought Alice to the 
Library of International Relations where she helped children have 
fun while their parents visited the rest of the Fair. 


The war has forced Alice to give up her favorite pastime, traveling. 
Now she studies Russian in her spare time, and occasionally limbers 
up at her neighborhood bowling alleys. 


The best investment in the world is in this country’s future— Keep all the Bonds you Buy 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


968-50-211 





